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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: *“* Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, I91 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. ‘ 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. ; 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 





Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Uf- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any vratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 


Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matcer 








class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan, Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold,4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St, 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxviile, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T. 5S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, james A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St, 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co,,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F, A. Easton. 


V cls is regularly on sale by every first- 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘6 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within rbree days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 


ROBES AND GOWNS 








SOCIETY WOMAN 
Who has had great success in designing and 
selecting toilets of personal friends will select 
materials or execute orders for gowns in the very lat- 
est models. Shopping orders of all kinds also taken, 
References given and required. Address until Sep- 
tember, Mrs. ELEANOR Lewis, care Monroe & 
Co., Bankers, Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 





HOPPING COMMISSIONS 


promptly executed by a woman of refinemert, 

taste andexperience, Entire trousseaux under- 
taken. Interior decorating a specialty, References 
given and required. Mrs. HENRY MARTIN WAR- 
REN, 2 and 4 Thirty-third Street, West, opposite 
Waldorf Hotel, N. Y. 








ROBES AND GOWNS 





TADLER & FALK 


MAKERS OF HIGH CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


ek 
@ DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF GOWNS 
104 West 48th Street 
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TAILOR AND GOLF SUITS—ENTIRE 
TROUSSEAUX DESIGNED—GOWNS 
27 East 21st Street, New York 





S 3¢.. ae ee 28 ae 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 


B. 





LLs& ZA UN 
GOWNS 


1s West 30th Street 


M 


J EBASN-BYVURE ORR 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
47 West 45th Street 





P +. wee N E 
ROBES 
TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 





RANK DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East 20th Street, near Broadway 





ME. C. A. SOCHOR 
ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
REDUCED PRICES DURING SUMMER MONTHS 
33 East 31st Street, Near Madison Avenue 








TAILORS 





ULLENCAMP & CO. 
MAKERS OF MEN’S CLOTHES 
463-5 Fifth Avenue, New York 








BOOTS AND SHOES 
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MAKER OF SMART BOOTS AND SHOES 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
242 Sixth Avenue, New York 


H. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 





MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
Work sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Parsuivant- 
ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio, Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66. ‘ 





EN R Y ARDEN 


JAPANESE ART OBJECTS 
NOVELTIES IN SILKS FOR LADIES’ USE 
EMBROIDERED TEA GOWNS, PILLOW COVERS, ETC. 
218 Fulton Street 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 





ISs T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
FINE CUSTOM WORK ONLY 
11 East 33d Street 








HATS AND BONNETS 





OUMANS—HATS 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


DIED 


Trowbridge.—Suddenly, on Sat. morn, 
10 Sept., at his residence, 1 W. 47th St. , 
George Trowbiide, M D., in the 44th year 
of his age, son of the late Amos H: Trow- 
bridge. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Austin-Beekman.—Miss Bessie Austin, 
daughter of Mr. Alexander Wallace Austin, 
of New York, to Mr. William Schuyle; 
Beekman, of New York. i 

Brown-Marshall.—Miss Clara Brune 
Brown, daughter of Mr. Authur George 
Brown, of Baltimore, to Mr. R. E. Lee 
Marshall, son of Col. Charles Marshall. 

Brooks-Livermore.— Miss Josephine 
Brooks, daughter of Mrs H. Mortimer 
Brooks, of New York, to Mr. John R. Liv- 
ermore, grandson of Mr. John O’Brien, of 
New York. 

Horton-Lockwood .—Miss Grace Hor- 
ton, daughter of Mr. Henry L. Horton of 
New York, to Mr. Ernest Mortimer Lock 
wood, son of the late Samuel Frost Lockwood 
of New York. 

Oakley-Ward.— Miss Hester Oakley, 
daughter of Mr, Arthur E. Oakley of Fort 
Washington, Penn., to Mr, Stanley Ward of 
Orange, N. Y 

O’Connor-Nash.—Miss Anna Watson 
O'Connor, daughter of Thomas H. O'Connor, 
12 E. 44th St., New York City, to Warren 
Bynner Nash, son of William A. Nash, 19 
W. 73d St., New York City. 

Page-Large.—Miss Ethel Nelson Page, 
diughter of Mr. S. Davis Page of Phila., to 
Mr. James Large of Phila. 

Winthrop-Goddard.— Miss Alice Gren- 
ville Winthrop, daughter of Mrs Gren- 
ville Winthrop of New York, to Mr, F. 
Norton Goddard, son of Mrs. J. Warren 
Goddard. 


WEDDINGS 


La Farge-Hooper.—Mr. Bancel La 
Farge, son of Mr John La Farge of New 
York, and Miss Mabel Hooper, daughter of 
Mr. Edward W. Hooper of Cambridge, 
Mass , were married at the home of the 
home of the bride’s father on Thursday, 
8 Sept., the Rev. Thomas Gasson offici- 
ating. Best man, Mr. Arthur Turnbull. 
Ushers, Mr. Thomas Hastings, Jr., Mr. 
George E. Perkins, Mr, T. V. Boynton, Mr. 
Daniel Bacon. 


INTIMATIONS 


Hard.—Mr. and Mrs. Anson W. Hard 
and daughter are spending the autumn at the 
Ampersand in the Adirondacks. 

Hammond.—Mrs. John L. Hammond 
has taken one of the Ampersand cottages for 
the autumn. 

Higgins.-—Mr. Eugene Higgins will 
spend the autumn at his country place at 
Morristown, N. J. 

Mills.—Mrs. Ogden Mills returned fiom 
Europe last week on the Campania. 

Payne.—Col. Oliver H. Payne has given 
a million and a half to the Cornel] University 
Medical College of New York City, for the 
erection of a large medical college. 

Twombly.—Mr. and Mrs. H. McKay 
Twombly have left Newport and returned to 
their country seat near Morristown. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Lenox.—Among the recent arrivals at 
Lenox for the autumn season are Mr. and 
Mrs. E, P. Smith, Mr. Samuel Campbe.!, 
Mrs. George R. Sheldon, Miss Thayer, Mrs. 
George B. Loring, Mr. L. S. Hildreth, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Morten, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Swan, Mrs. J. B. Drake, Miss Helen Drake, 
Mrs. James Mix and Mr. and Mrs, F. B. 
Knight. 

Mr. and Mis. W. E. D. Stokes are at 
Shadowbrook for the autumn months. 

Dinners were given during the past week 
by Mrs. John S. Barnes, Mrs. Anson Phe!ps 
Stokes, Mrs. John Sloane, Mrs. David W 
Bishop and Mrs. John E. Alexandre. 
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Miss Anna Morgan is visiting Miss Caro- 
lyn Morgan at Ventfort Hall. 

Mr. and Mrs, T. M. Adams will have as 
their guests through September the Misses 
Post, of Bayport. 

Daily teas have been given at the Golf 
Club during the tournament, the guests being 
received each day by a different member. 
Among those who presided at the tea table 
were Mrs. William D. Sloane, wife of the 
president of the club; Mrs. John E. Alex- 
andre, Mrs. F. P. Kinnicutt and Mrs. Anson 
Phelps Stokes. 

Mrs. John Sloane gavea prize cup for a 
handicap tournament for boys under sixteen, 
which was played on Tue. Among ‘those 
entered were: Joseph W. Burden, Jr., J. 
Greenleaf and H. and L Arrowsmith. 

The wedding of Miss Margaret Adams and 
Mr. Louis S. Greenleaf will be held at Trinity 
Church, Lenox, on Tue., 25 Oct. 

A large dinner was given last week by Mrs. 
Samuel Babcock in honor of her granddaugh- 
ters. 

Mrs. William D. Sloane gave a dinner last 
week for her daughter, Miss Lila Vanderbilt 
Sloane and her guests, Miss McCook, Miss 
Cutting and Miss Whitaker, who are stopping 
at Elm Court. 


Newrort —Mr. and Mis. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt gave a picnic, last Thu., at their 
farm in South Portsmouth. The guests were 
taken to the farm on coaches driven by Mr. 
Perry Belmont, Mr. Alfred G. Vanderbilt, 
Mr. W. Watts Sherman and Mr. Harry 
Payne Whitney. Present were Mrs. New- 
bold Morris, Mr. and Mrs. F. K. Pendleton, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Fitzhugh White. 
house, Miss Cram, M‘ss Wetmore, Mr. and 
Mrs. William R. Travers, Miss French, 
Miss Julie Grant, Miss Charlotte Whiting, 
the Baron and Baroness de Seilliére, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Brown, Mr. and Mrs. A. Lan- 
fear Norrie, Mr. and Mrs. H. Mortimer 
Brooks, Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Judge and 
Mrs. John Clinton Gray, Miss Anna Sands, 
Mr. and Mrs, H. McKay Twombly, Mrs. 
W. Storrs Wells, Miss Hoffman, Mrs. 
George L. Rives, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Thompson Spencer, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney. 

Mr. Lispenard Stuart gave a farewell din- 
ner last week before his departure for Canada. 
Among his guests were Mr. and Mrs. Ham- 
ilton McKay Twombly, Mrs, Michael Henry 
Herbert, Mrs. Paul Dahlgren, Mrs. Burke 
Roche, Mrs Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. James 
V. Parker, Prince Henri de Croy, Mr. 
Thomas F. Cushing, Mr, and Mrs. Royal 
Phelps Carroll, Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel 
Thayer, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd S. Bryce, Mr. 
and Mrs. Watts Sherman, Judge and Mrs. 
John Clinton Gray. 

A series of dance recitals are to be given in 
Newport by Miss Isadora Duncan. The first 
was given last week on Miss Ellen Mason’s 
lawn, The others will be given at the resi- 
dences of the patronesses, who are Mrs. E. 
Rollins Morse, Mrs. Foxhall Keene, Mrs. 
Benjamin Thaw, Mrs. Earl Dodge, Mrs 
Charles L. F, Robinson, Mrs, Lorillard 
Spencer, Mrs. Edward J. Berwind, Mrs. C. 
Nicholas Beach, Mrs. William Astor, Mrs. 
Calvin S. Brice, Mrs. I. Townsend Burden, 
Mrs. Burke-Roche, Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
Mrs. Charles M. Oclrichs, Mrs. J. Fred 
Pierson Mrs. Buchanan Winthrop. 

Col. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, who are 
the guests of Mrs. Edward S. Willing, gave a 
dinner party on board their steam yacht 
Nourmahal on Saturday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hollis H. Hunnewell, Jr., 
will remain at Newport until very late, and 
will then go to Aiken, S. C., having taken 
a house there for the winter. 

Col. and Mrs. William Jay have been vis- 
iting Mr. and Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, who 
have given several dinners in their honor. 


GOLF 


Onwentsia.—In the women’s tourna- 
ment, which was played last week on the 
links of the Onwentsia Golf Club, near Chi- 
cago, Mrs. Chatfield-Taylor won the Gover- 
nor’s Cup, defeating Miss Carpenter by 1 up 
after playing the full course of 18 holes and 
2extra holes, They tied at the 18th hole 
and again at the 19th, and, although Miss 


Carpenter made the 2zoth in bogie 4, Mrs. 
Chatfield-Taylor did it in 3, winning by 1 
up. Mrs. J. M. Cutter won the women’s 
handicap with a score of 113. Mr. and Mrs. 
William Farquhar won the Benedict Cup 
with 65. The mixed foursome was won by 
Miss Guethelyn Jones and J. P. Wilson, 


Shinnecock.—The regular Saturday han- 
dicap match of 18 holes over the links of the 
Shinnecock Club was won on 10 Sept. by 
Edward Bell, Jr., with the following score : 


See 4554365 6 644 
Mibies so. eeebd 45 543 6 § 6 6-—43—87 


The other scores were as follows : 


Gross H'dcap. Net 


Biwayd Balk, JOce ds iccctsws cice 87 11 76 
A TRAE es ee ge 8 82 
ASE & Weed colics cdsde bese 10c 17 83 
BR. BH. Redervtess.. .cccs seccee GB 5 86 
Sh ae . Tog 17 86 
Stewart Waller.... : sees OS 7 88 
M. J. O’Brien ... ve oa ee 18 88 
L. ©. Mardeck .. cscs. --. . 8 83 
ak ra 7 89 
C. T. Richardson, .. . ........ 94 5 89 
H. G. McVickar. ....... . 105 1§ go 
U. A, Mapdock, Jr.. ... . ..... 98 2 gl 
th. 56.000 cose 106 14 gz 
R. Bee weOMPpeon.. .. 2. 20000 TI 18 93 
Cy Me cccncee 4500 Seco 193 9 94 
eee davéeap » os 114 14 100 


Morris County.—Among the entries 
for the amatuer championship which is being 
played on the links of the Morriss County 
Golf Club at Morristown, N. J., this week 
are: E. Frost, Chicago Golf Club; R. E. 
Griscom, Merion Cricket; Jarvis Hunt, 
Chicago ; Albert G. Jennings, Dyker Mead- 
ows; Foxhall P. Keene, Newport; Gren- 
ville Kane, Tuxedo; Edwarn Leavitt, Wee 
Burn ; C. H. Seeley, Wee Burn ; H. Morti- 
mor Billings, Ardsley; Herbert C. Leeds, 
Myopia; J. J. Manning, Seabright ; Orms- 
bey McCannon, Chevy Chase; R. V. Pain- 
ter, Cleveland; A. L. Ripley, Cambridge, 
G. T. Rice, Brookline ; T. Markoe Robert- 
son, St. Andrews ; John Sippola, Milwaukee; 
Victor Sorchon, Newport ; Quincy A. Shaw, 
Jr, Myopia ; Slason Thompson, Onwentsia ; 
H. P. Toler, Baltusrol; A. Z. Huntington, 
Scranton; Joseph H. Choat, Jr., Stock- 
bridge; G. C. Clark, Jr., Shinnecock Hills ; 
A. M. Coats, Newport ; W. B. Cutting, Jr., 
Westbrook ; Daniel Chauncey, Dyker Mead- 
ow ; F. O. Beach, Meadowbrook ; C. D. 
Barnes, Shinnecock Hills, and Harry Hol- 
brook, Jr., St. Andrews. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Campania.—Arriving Sat, 10 Sept., 
Mr. and Mrs, G. Cavendish Bentinck, Mr. 
and Mrs. E.S. Bigelow, Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Du Bois, Mrs. Ballington Booth, Lord 
Brassy, K. C. B., Governor of Victoria, N. 
S. W., and Lady Brassey, former Governor 
Frank Brown of Maryland, Mr. Thomas 
Edgerton Bryant, Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. and 
Mrs Robert Day, the Right Rev. Dean 
Eagan, Mr, W. Gordon Fellows, Mrs, Josiah 
M. Fiske, Mr. E. L. Godkin, Mr. H. 
Hervey, C. B., Mr. and Mrs. David Hogg, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bdward C. Hoyt, Mr. E. 
Iselin, Mrs. Gilbert E. Jones, Mrs. Maturin 
Livingston, Mr. and Mre A. N. Loeb, the 
Hon. Spencer Lyttleton, C. B., Mr. Ian 
Malcolm, Mr. George W. Moreton, Judge 
Henry T. Nason, Miss Ada Rehan, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. W. Rhinelander, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Moore Robinson, Mr. Gustavus 
Sickles, Mr M. P. Viasto and Mr, and Mrs. 
Alexander Williams, Jr. 


CHARLIER’S WORKS 


E extract from the Studio the fol- 

V ) lowing article, and the illustration 
Penury, which appears in this is- 

sue, 
** Charlier’s works are of all kinds, show- 
ing in every variety the utmost technical skill 
not only in applied art, such as his ingenious 
writing-desk in pewter, but also in his more 
important productions. Among the latter 
may be noted his Sortie de L’ Egtise, showing 
two groups of beggars, life-size, on the steps 
in front of a church door—a consumptive, 
with a fever-stricken child in his arms, and 
two women squatting in their rags. This 
work has been keenly discussed, and it is ob- 
jected that the architectural portion, by occu- 
pying too much space, has had the effect of 
detracting from the importance of the figures. 


However, despite all this, it is a work of 
great personality, thought out and executed 
with the most scrupulous care.”’ 





able events of the week was the 


Oo“ of the important and most agree- 
reappearance of Mr. Charles Cogh- 


lan at the Fifth Avenue Theatre in his 
popular play of last season, The Royal Box. 
He has associated with himself this season 
Miss Katherine Gray and Miss Bennett. 


On Saturday evening the much heralded 
Marquis of Michigan is to have its first rep- 
resentation at the Bijou. One of the notable 
occurrences on that occasion will be the dé- 
but of Sam Bernard as a star, it being the 
first appearance of that erstwhile vaudeville 
actor among the *¢ legitimates.’” Alice Ath- 
erton and Dan Collyer are among the others 
prominent in the cast. 


On Monday next Mr. Francis Wilson will 
appear at the Broadway Theatre in The Little 
Corporal. 


On Saturday of next week The Old Home- 
stead will leave the Academy of Music for a 
tour. The Sporting Life is the name of the 
play to follow the Homestead, and the man- 
agement boasts that three hundred odd per- 
sons are concerned in the cast. 


Next week will be the last of William 
Gillette’s engagement at the Empire, the 
play to be the same as that for this week, 
Secret Service: Mr. John Drew ‘will follow 
at this theatre in The Liars. 


The Charlatan it doing well at the Knick- 
erbocker, the compressions and other changes 
usual after first nights having very materially 
improved the operetta. Mr. De Wolfe Hop- 
per is in his elemental, and that large portion 
of the public which likes Mr. Hopper would 
doubtless be content with little beside that 
comedian’s fooling, but the management has 
provided some attractive and capable girls and 
women, who ably second the star’s efforts to 
amuse the audience, 


The Meddlers, at Wallack’s, is doing a 
good business, and Mr. Stuart Robson is get- 
ting week by week some very appreciative 
notices, 


The Adventure of Lady Ursula continues 
to afford Mr. Edward Sothern and his wife 
opportunity for amusing large audiences at 
the Lyceum. 


Captain Impudence as presented by Mr. 
and Mrs. Milton Royle is to be seen at Proc- 
tor’s Theatre, where also Charles. Ellis is ap- 


pearing in a new play, An Artist’s Dilemma. | 
} 


Rose Coghlan is at Pleasure Palace for the 
week. Very soon this excellent actress will 
rejoin a regular theatrical troupe. 


Castle Square Company is giving Iolanthe | 


with Alice Campbell and fon Carrington in 
the cast. 


The Herald Square Theatre is giving the 
French Maid, which is to be followed three 
weeks hence by Hotel Topsey Turvey. 


The Telephone Girl is at the Harlem 
Opera House. 


The Lilliputians appear for the first time 
this season at the Irving Place Theatre this 
evening. 


Keith’s Theatre has added to its list of most 
unusual vaudeville attractions Camille Urso, 
the well-known violinist. 


The Runaway Girl at Daly's belies her | 


name, for she remains stationary week after 
week. 
Greek Slave will be given at this house. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, The Old Homestead. 
American —8.15, Bocaccio. 

Casino 8.15, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 
Columbus—8.15, The Lost Paradise. 
Daly’s—8 15, A Runaway Girl. 


When she does fit action to title the | 


Empire—8.20, Secret Service. 

Fourteeath Street—8.r5, Devil's Island, 

Fifth Avenue—8.15, The Royal Box. 

Garnck—8.15, A Day and a Night. 

Grand Opera House—8, When London Sleeps, 

Harlem Opera House.-8,20, What Happened to 
Jones. 

Knickerbocker—8.15, The Charlatan. 

Lyceum—8.15, The Adventure of Lady Ursula. 

Madison Square—8 30, A Brace of Partridges. 

Manhattan—8.15, The Turtle. 

Murray Hill—S,15, The Ensign. 

People’s—8, McSorley's Twins. 

Star—8 15, Hazel Kirk. 

Wallack’s—8.20, The Meddler. 

Naval Show—Madison Square Garden. 

Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Proctor'’s—Variety. 

Casino Roof Garden— Vaudeville, 

Pastor's —Continuous performance. 

Koster & Bial’s—Burlesque and Variety. 

Pleasure Palace—Continvous performance. 

Harlem Music Hall—Vaudevilile. 

Eden Musée—Cinématograph, waxworks, etc. 


ICE 


‘T “He idea of selling ice as a trade first 
occurred to a Boston merchant 
named Tudor, who in 1805 shipped 

ice to Martinique. In 1819, when ice was 

scarce in the neighborhood of Boston, a vessel 
was sent to the coast of Labrador in order to 
take ice from an iceberg, and succeeded, 

though with some damage, in procuring a 

cargo which was carried to Martinique. 

The Greeks and Romans used various 
means to cool their drinks with more or less 
success. About the middle of the sixteenth 
century the custom of cooling drink with 
saltpetre was introduced into Italy. After- 
ward the method of increasing the cold of 
snow and ice by a mixture of saltpetre became 
common, The preparation of artificial ice 
soon became more usual, and what was at 
first an experiment became a luxury. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ice-cups were introduced, and fruits 
frozen in ice were brought on the table. 
Soon after the French began to freeze the 
juices of all savory fruits for desserts, and to 
them we are indebted for our ice-cream. 

Ice-cream was first introduced at the na- 
tional capitol by Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, 
She used to tell with amusement of the de- 
light with which President Jackson first 
tasted it, and how he promptly decided to 
have ices at the Executive Mansion. Ac- 
cordingly, guests at the next reception were 
treated to the frozen mystery, and afforded 
considerable fun to the initiated by the re- 
luctance with which they tasted it, Those 
from the rural districts, especially, first eyed 
it suspiciously, then melted each spoonful 
with the breath before consuming it. Their 
distaste was soon overcome, however, and 
plates were emptied with great rapidity. 

Mary L, D. Ferris. 
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BACK NUMBERS OF 
| VOGUE 

Copies of Vogue three months 
old are 20 cents each, and the price 
jincreases 5 cents a copy for each 
additional three months; 1. ¢.,@ 
paper three months old is 20 cents ; 
\@ paper six months old is 25 cents ; 
\@ paper nine months old is 30 cents; 
\@ paper one year old is 35 cents, 
\and so on. Readers ordering back 
‘numbers should make their remit- 
| tances accord with this scale of prices 
bes avoid disappointment and delay, 
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LA PENSEE 


140 Bellevue Avenue, Newport, R. L 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
SPECIAL DESIGNS IN COTILLON FAVORS 
AND FRENCH NOVELTIES. FINE 
ART EMBROIDERIES AND MATERIALS. 


A\so 403 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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B, SCHULICH 


LADIES’ TAILOR 
AND 


DRESSMAKER 


Furs remodeled at reason- 
able rates until the season 


opens. 


10 WEST 35TH STREET 
Near Fifth Avenue. 








BRAID 


Will outwear any Skirt Binding, 
Facing or Protector on the market. 
Shrunk ready for use. % 3% 3 3 
Please bind one of your own dress- 
es with Goff’s Angora Braid; we 
know you will then recommend it 
to all of your friends,.© #3 3 


Is three-quarters Inch in width 


IF YOUR DEALER CAN'T 
SUPPLY YOU, WE WILL. 


By mail, any shade, 5 yard piece for 12 cents, or 


36 yard roll for 75 cents, in stamps. 


D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. L 











Imported Patterns 


of the latest designs - as 


well as patterns of any 
design illustrated in 

** VOGUE ”’ 
or any other magazine 
may be had at the office of 
The Morse Broughton Co., 


3 EAST 19th STREET, 
Bet. B’way and 5th Ave., New York. 
eer ity) 


GREAT WESTERN 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 


S SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSOSSESSOOS 
© SSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSOSOOSOOS 


Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 
vintages. 


For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 
RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New York. 


For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 


Fine Blooded Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send stamps 
for Catalogues. 130 engravings. 

N. P. BOYER& CO., Coatesville, Pa. 

















ELASTIC RIBBED 


UNION SUITS 


are complete undergarments, cover- 
ing the entire body like an additional 
skin. Perfectly elastic, fitting like 
a glove, but softly and without pres- 
sure. No buttons cown the front. 
Made for Men, Women, and Young 
People. Most convenient to put on 
or off, being entered at the top and 
drawn on like trousers. With no 
other kind of underwear can ladies 
obtain such perfect fit for dresses or 
wear comfortably so small a corset. 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, 
Office: No. 1 Greene St., N. Y. 


Send for illustrated booklet. Addressdept. B.B. 








A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World. 


39 Broadway, N. Y. 


_ THE QLUB= 


-~ COCKTAILS 


_ ~~’ Manhattan, Martini, Whiskey, 


Holland Gin, Tom Gin, 
Vermouth and York. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors and the mixing equal to the 
best cocktails served over any bar in the 
world. Being compounded in accurate 
proportions, they will always be found 
of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
tails made of the same material and pro- 
portions the one which is aged must be 
the better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U. S. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO, Sole Proprietors 


Hartford, Conn 


20 Piccadilly, W London, Eng. 
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To Advertisers 


who are interested in handsome and attractive ad- 
vertising designs, Vogue will be pleased to send 
specimens of their recent full-page work of this 








The new lining. Adapted alike for the lining of a heavy 


winter dress or light evening gown. 


Looks like silk and 


wears better. Lighter than silk and stronger. Every piece 
of genuine NEARSILK has a tag attached to the end 
stamped ““NEARSILK.” Trademark registered. 


All imitations lack the remarkable qualities of 
genuine NEARSILK, and are apt to ruin your gown. 
The black of these goods is of the famous NUBIAN dye. 





HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Columbian Exposition 


E. TWYEFFORT 
MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
381 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(Bet. 35th and 36th Sis ) 
Correct GARMENTs For ALL Functions. 


The Pink Hunting Coat. 
Coaching and Driving Coats. 





933 Broadway 
21&822° STS 
THE LEADING HOUSE 


For 


AIR GOODS 
HAIR DRESSIN( 


TrMianormens, Hail Ornamen 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


I have for this fall season secured an unprec 
dented stock of 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


and 


HAIR ORNAMENTS. 


All that cultivated taste can demand will be mo 
assuredly gratified in every particular! 

You must examine the autistic make, designs, fig 
quality and superb workmanship to realize the exquisi 
productions I am able to offer. 

The constant demand for more room in my 


HAIR DRESSING PARLORS 


has also been attended to during this summer. Ladi 
will find the most commodious and coolest parlors ia th 
country, and our lady ard gentleman artists cannot t 
equalled, The art of 


HAIR COLORING 


has seldom, if ever, given the same satisfaction as th 
accomplished at my establishment. Appointments mu 
be made ahead of time to avoid disappointment. 

Will send new, beautifully illustrated catalogue grati 
Telephone call, 2501 18th St. 


A. SIMONSON, 
933 BROADWAY, 21ST AND 22ND ST 





6M DRESS:: 
SHIELD: 
REDFERN says:—" N¢ 


dress is well protected 
unless finished wit! 


4 y 

Jy *¢ MO Dress Shield. 

The OMO Shield i 

Light, White and Im 

rvious; and is abst 

utely ODORLESS. |‘ 

Rubber or Chemical 

used in its manufac 

ture. The OMO wil 

Outwear_ any othe 

vi shield. Buy a Pai 

| a) and convince yoursel! 

‘ey the superiority of th 

OMO. If your dealer doe 

not have them, send Twenty-fv 

j cents and we will mail you 4 pa! 

of medium size. If large size is wanted 
send Thirty-five cents to 


Mention this The OMO Mfg, Co., Middletown, Ct 





NK USED ON THIS PAPER 
MANUFACTURED BY 
JAENECKE BROS, & 
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NEW YORK, 
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He prowess of the American on war vessel and in the 
field has been the subject of enthusiastic laudation, but 
little or nothing has been said of the resplendent quali- 

ties he has shown in the camp. 


In honor preferring one another is a command most men, 
however comfortably circumstanced, find it hard, if not impos- 
sible, to live up to; but the American soldier, weakened by 
disease, neglect and starvation, detained in camps which are 
veritable hells, with despair eating out his heart, has, so long as 
breath was in his frail body, done his feeble all to aid his brother 
sufferers. 








It is*the testimony of those philanthropists who have carried 
donated supplies into the camps of the starving soldiers that such 
occurrences as elbowing one another out of the way, or thrust- 
ing oneself forward, or clamoring for food, is not known. 
Gaunt figures with famine faces surround the dispenser of food, 
looking, not voicing, their terrible needs. Those in a little less 
desperate straits point out the weaker ones, and themselves sug- 
gest that the offered delicacies should be given to the former. 
And this display of love is made by men who for days have 
been without food, and for weeks have not known what it was 
to have a satisfying meal, and who in addition to semi-starvation 
have been racked by disease. Heroes? What achievement on 
any battle field the world ever saw equals in sublimity the 
self-abnegation of the starved American soldier, forsaken, ap- 
parently, by his God, and infamously used by his country, when 
through the instrumentality of private benevolence succor at 
last arrives, patiently waiting his turn, or refusing the suste- 
nance he craves in order that a weaker man may have the bene- 


fit of it. 


These- —under the cruel circumstances—amazing exhibitions 
of altruism are restricted neither racially nor geographically. 
It was a negro officer with his command penned up in cars 
without food for twelve hours, who, when about midnight the 
train halted at a summer resort, where kind-hearted guests handed 
food through the car window, cautioned his men: ‘Easy, 
boys, easy ; remember there’s white boys behind !** —not an 
isolated case either of colored soldiers looking out for their 
white brothers. 


What other nation ever produced a hero to compare with 
the famine-stricken American soldier, victim of a nation’s van- 
ity and its cruelty, who, with relief at hand, in honor prefers 
another ? 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


THE FUTILITY OF MARRYING A MAN IN THE 
HOPE OF SECURING AN INFALLIBLE BUSINESS 
COUNSELLOR—A GENTLEWOMAN PUT TO 
ROUT BY TWO GERMAN PEASANTS— 
CAMP WIKOFF IN PROCESS OF HIS- 
TORY-MAKING——-ON WHOSE WORD 
SHALL THE PUBLIC RELY? 


Woman having been defrauded by a 
A tenant out of a month’s occupancy of 
an apartment upon relating her mis- 
adventure to an acquaintance was informed, 
very much to her astonishment, that she was 
‘*too literary to be good at business affairs, as 
this transaction proves. What you need is a 
husband to take business off your hands,”’ which 
advice amused the woman, who has taken sole 
charge of her own affairs for many years. The 
inference that a man, merely because of his 
sex, is instinctively keen about affairs is, of 
course, most absurd. It is a truism of social 
statistics that nine men out of every ten who 
engage in business enterprises fail, and about 
the same proportion holds true in all the lines 
of masculine activity. It happens in this wom- 
an’s own family that sagacity and intelligence 
in regard to investments characterized the 
mother and not the father, and it was through 
the obstinate following of his own inclinations 
on the part of the latter, and his wilful disre- 
gard of his wife’s common-sense views of the 
relative values of real estate and silver mines, 
that the family fortunes came a cropper. 
Small wonder that the daughter of this pair 
received with mirth the suggestion that she 
should get her a husband to act as an infallible 

guide to business success. 

x 

* * 

How completely the well bred are some- 
times at the mercy of the boorish was exem- 
plified on the Hudson River road recently. 
The afternoon was warm and the cars, of 
course, uncomfortably hot, the only mitigation 
of the situation being that as there were few pas- 
sengers each one had a whole seat. At a 
way-station two fat German women entered 
the car.and seated themselves directly behind 
a woman who was surrounded by grip, jacket, 
umbrella and other tourist effects. Hardly 
seated were the new-comers before they folded 
their arms on the top of the seat-back in front 
of them. This, of course, effectually pre- 
vented the woman tourist from leaning against 
the back that belonged to her seat. Not only 
was the proximity of the fat, perspiring crea- 
tures most disagreeable, but one of them had 
an irritating habit of emphasizing her unceas- 
ing and voluble talk by thumping one arm 
with the other and the resultant jarring added 
to the odor of their persons, and the noise of 
their tongues made a most disagreeable situa- 
tion. The victim of lower-class manners asked 
them in a courteous tone if they would not 
lean against their own seat-back. ‘I shall 
not |’ defiantly answered one of the women, 
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adding impudently : ««If you do not like the 
seat go somewhere else.” Calling the guard, 
the woman asked him to request the women 
to relinquish their hold on her seat-back. The 
guard said he was powerless, and he offered to 
escort the victim to another car and to carry 
her impedimenta. Not wishing to bandy words 
with low-bred creatures the woman accepted 
the guard’s offer, leaving the car and the seat 
she preferred for prudential reasons to any other 
in the train, and she sat for the remainder of 
the journey in the car next the engine—an at 
no time desirable place, especially on a hot 
summer afternoon. The woman intends to 
refer the matter to the officials of the road, in 
order to ascertain just what a passenger's rights 
are in such circumstances, and whether or not 
a guard can compel unruly passengers to con- 
fine their occupancy to the seat they pay for. 
**% 

Camp Wikoff offers a fine example of the 
difficulty of fact-gathering for those not on the 
spot. The most diverse reports from respon- 
sible persons as to the eligibility of the camp 
site, the condition of the troops, and the admin- 
istration of affairs are being continually laid 
before the bewildered public which is at its wit’ s 
end to know what statements are worthy of cred- 
ence. No one has ever accused President Mc- 
Kinley of being a liar, and he is certainly the 
farthest possible removed from a fool ; in fact, 
during this Spanish imbroglio he has shown 
himself a statesman of a high order. This 
official, who is said by his intimates to be a 
humane man, visited the camp and unlike most 
prominent persons who start out to investigate 
he did not confine his explorations to the hos- 
pitals, but went through the infantry camps 
of the regulars where many hundreds of men 
are lying sick in their tents. By his trip of 
three or four hours the President apparently felt 
qualified to submit to an interview in which 
he spoke favorably of the camp. The same 
day the President’s cheerful views appeared in 
print there were published interviews and let- 
ters from Dr. W. Gilman Thompson, the 
typhoid fever expert, who is visiting physician 
at the Bellevue and Presbyterian Hospitals. This 
physician was emphatic in his condemnation of 
the ignorance of sanitation and the lack of sys- 
tem displayed by those in authority in the 
camp, which he claims is all of it infected by 
disease. His investigation shows, he says, 
‘<that Montauk point is a veritable pest-hole, 
where hundreds of men dangerously ill with 
typhoid are staggering about their tents without 
even a dose of medicine.’” These are the de- 
liberate statements, be it remembered, of a phy- 
sician of standing, and not the irresponsible re- 
marks of an anonymous newspaper reporter. 

Pal 

And again, General Sternberg, after a three 
or four hour investigation of the hospital and 
camp, said, among other optimistie things, 
‘that the first care was to guard against the 
spread of disease in places where it would be 
most difficult to stamp it out. This 
camp can be maintained here a long time with 
perfect safety."’ Dr. Gilman Thompson 
proves ‘that the camp authorities are actually 
letting fever-infected men go out on furloughs 
shorter than the natural progress of disease 
already in their system. They are per- 
mitted to depart without examination, which 
should of course never be allowed.”" These 
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fever-infected soldiers, be it remembered, oc- 
cupy seats in the ordinary railway coaches and 
mingle freely with passengers on the cars and 
at the stations. 
* 
* % 

Still again another disagreement on a vital 
topic. On 2 September Major-General 
Wheeler gave out a statement which was in 
effect a review of camp events, and in it he ad- 
mitted that the vexatious delays in landing sup- 
plies at Montauk was ‘‘ because we have had but 
one line of railroad."" On 6 September General 
Sternberg in lauding Montauk as an ideal 
camp site notes, among its other supreme ad- 
vantages, that it is a railroad terminus, and that 
supplies can be landed in unlimited quantities 
at short notice. Evidently a revision editor is 
needed in the camp to coordinate official state- 
ments. 

x 
* * 

Those not too heart-sick over the whole terri- 
ble affair can read equally grave discrepancies 
in the official reports of the admitted outbreak 
of typhoid at Camp Black, at Hempstead, 
and the warning and report of Dr. Maurice 
Enright, of the Medical Board of St. Catha- 
rine’s Hospital, of Brooklyn. His statements 
are that the ‘¢ sanitary arrangements are terrible, 
and the method of disinfecting a farce. In 
many cases the sinks and cook shacks are 
within one hundred feet of each other and the 
swarms of flies are the means of carrying the 
germs.”” 


BY AID OF THE PRESS 
CHAPTER I 


Ussel Woodbridge, benedict, and Arthur 
Dean, bachelor—friends of the Damon 
and Pythias order, nevertheless—were 

seated in a cozy corner in the library of the first 
named. They had been chums from boyhood, 
had gone to school together (although of course 
there had been exceptions to the rule, for oc- 
casions had arisen when one or the other, or 
both, thought the fishing better than the school- 
ing), and now in their manhood they still re- 
tained the regard for each other which had 
been so noticeable in their earlier years. Even 
the fact that Woodbridge had married had not 
effectually separated them, for Dean was a 
frequent visitor at his friend’s house, when, as 
on the present occassion, they found a place 
among the books they loved, to talk of past, 
present and future. To-day Dean was thinking 
of his future, and, though two years his friend’ s 
senior, he was looking to that friend for ad- 
vice. 

‘«Let me see, Russell, you are twenty-seven, 
aren’t you?”’ 

+¢Yes.”" 

«« Been married two years, I believe ?*’ 

*““You ought to know, for you were my 
best man. However, to expedite matters, for 
I see that you have something on your mind, 
I will admit that your figures are correct.’ 

‘« Twenty-seven, and been married two 
years.*” 

‘< Yes, anything strange about that ?*° 

‘« No, only I was thinking that I am twenty- 
nine and haven't been married a year.”” 

‘« No, and you won't be married at all, if 
you continue to mope around while another 


(Continued on page 166) 








A TELLING MOMENT 





(Continued trom page 164) 
fellow is making the most of his opportuni- 
ties.”” 
‘¢ You know, then 
‘¢ I know what the whole town knows—that 
you are in love with Helen Hammond and 


However 


that you do not dare to tell her so . : 
much she may love you she will not wait 
more than fifteen or twenty years for you, and, 
for that matter, I am afraid it’s too late now, 
for George Hastings is more than attentive to 
her.”” 

«¢ Well, what shall I do? I 


don’t know 


” 


what to say to her. 


VOGUE 


<< Don’t know what to say to her! Whata 
nice way for a sane man to talk!" 

‘‘How did you propose, Russell ?- But I 
suppose I have no right to ask that ; there are 
some things that even old and dear friends 


must keep to themselves.”” 


‘My dear boy,’’ said Russell, laying his 
hand on the other’s shoulder, *«I don’t think 
my wife will object in the least to my telling 
you the whole story ; wait till I ask her.”’ 

Opening a door he said, ‘* Alice, you don’t 
mind my telling Arthur the little story of my 
proposal and your acceptance, do you?”” 

“Certainly not ; tell him by all means, if it 


will do him any good,’’ was the laughing 
answer. 

Russell closed the door, saying : ‘‘ You see 
she knows your trouble.”’ 

‘« Yes, and I think you are right in saying 
that everybody knows it,’’ was Arthur's 
gloomy response. ‘‘ But before you go on, 
Russell, I want to tell you what my predica- 
ment is. I love Helen, and, well, I don’t 
think she is indifferent to me. I am, as you 
know, far from diffident, and, as a matter of 
fact, I have no difficulty in conversing with 
Helen, but there is just one thing I cannot talk 
about to her, and that is love. Just give me 
a suggestion.”” 

‘<I tell you this story,”’ said Russell, slowly, 
‘because it may help you. It is likely to give 
you courage even if you do not care to adopt 
my plan. When I realized that Cupid had 
been using me for a target with telling effect, 
I had an almost unacccountable desire to pro- 
pose in some way out of the ordinary. I say 
‘almost unaccountable’ and yet perhaps it was 
because I had once heard Alice say, in com- 
menting on a novel she had been reading, that 
she was ‘tired of these old stories of love- 
making, with the same stereotyped questions 
and answers.” So I tried to think of a scheme 
which would be in the way of a novelty, and 
I thought of it, as you will learn. I was well 
acquainted with a reporter on our weekly 
paper (not to be mysterious it was your friend 
and mine, Dick Williams) ; I did something 
which you may consider reckless—I asked him 
to write an announcement of my engagement 
to Alice Gleason and have it ‘set up’ as they 
say in newspaper offices ; but it was to be done 
with the understanding that the item was not 
to appear in the paper until I gave my permis- 
sion. I also asked him to let me have a proof 
after the announcement was in type. When I 
received it from him it read: ‘* Announce- 
ment is made of the engagement of Mr. Russell 
Woodbridge and Miss Alice T. Gleason, both 
of Ashton.” 

«* You see, it was brief but to the point. I 
sent it to Alice with a letter—wait a moment, 
I have it in my desk ; yes, here it is : 


*«¢ Ashton, 6 May, 1890. 
«« ¢ My dear Friend : 

‘¢¢You know that Dick Williams, an old 
schoolmate of mine, is on the. Budget. He 
makes a specialty of society news, and in 
search of it usually gives me a call each week. 
I tell him what little I know that is in his line. 
This week I had no real news and could only 
give him a suggestion; the nature of that sug- 
gestion you will see from the enclosed proof. 
I think the item will look well in print, but, 
as it is a matter in which you have some little 
interest, I have thought best that it should not 
appear without your consent. 

‘<¢ Trusting that you will grant such con- 
sent, I am yours sincerely, 

«« « Russell Woodbridge.’ 


‘‘ And here is her reply. It wasn't over- 
long, but I didn’t find any fault with it : 


<< « Ashton, 6 May. 
«¢¢ Dear Russell : 
*¢ ¢You may bring around the ring at your 
convenience. 


‘¢ ¢ Alice.” 


‘¢Well, the item went in, the ring was 
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bought, and in due time we were married ; 
but you know this last fact.”’ 


«Yes, but I do think that you were a little 


reckless in your course, Russell,”” said Arthur, 
smiling. 


‘«] agree with you, but ‘faint heart,’ etc. 


I think the scheme was a good one, for Alice 





tells me that she accepted me because she was 
sure such a presumptuous man could not fail 
to make his way in the world.”” 

‘‘I thank you for telling me this story,”’ 
said Arthur, rising ; ‘*and, do you know, I 
have a good mind to try your plan? I know 
Dick well enough to ask a favor of him, and 
he might help me, too.”’ 


VOGUE 


«¢ Try it, by all means, if you think it will 


bring about the desired result. You are wel- 
come to make use of my plan. I did not have 
it copyrighted, because I did not expect to 
want to use it again 


” 


<I shall try it, old man; and I'll see you 


next week and tell you the result. Good-bye.”’ 


2 5tien, 





«« Good-bye and good luck.”’ 
CHAPTER II 


It was a week later that the men sat again 
in the same corner of the same room. ‘This 
time Woodbridge was prepared to be the chief 
listener. There was a look upon Dean's face 
that didn’t seem to indicate that his cup of 


happiness was running over. 

‘* You have not said a word since you came 
in,’’ said Russell. ‘*Did not the scheme 
work ?”” 

«¢ Did it work? Well, not quite as well as 
it did in your case. Ihave not bought the 
ring yet, and Dick is to have the announcemen 
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killed. I believe that’s the term—very appro- 


priate in this case.”” 


‘¢No luck, then; I am sincerely sorry, my 
boy, and I blame myself for suggesting such a 


plan.”” 


«Oh, well,’’ said Arthur, mournfully, ‘it 


was not the plan that did the harm.”’ 


(Continued on page 170) 
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(Continued from page 167) 

‘© Well, you can try again,’’ said Russell, 
in his efforts to console his disconsolate friend. 

‘© Try again! You won't say so when you 
see the reply to my brilliant effort.”’ 

Russell took the letter which Arthur ex- 
tended to him. 

‘¢ Shall I read it ?’’ he asked. 

*« Certainly ; you know the first part of the 
story, you may as well read the last chapter.”’ 

The letter, which was in a strong, feminine 
hand, was as follows : 


‘« Ashton, 5 January, 1893. 
¢* Dear Mr. Dean : 

‘€I received your note with enclosure this 
morning. 

‘« If you will kindly amend the item by sub- 
stituting—I believe this is debating society or 
parliamentary language, but please pardon its 
use—the name of Mr. George L. Hastings for 
that of yourself and then have it, in its amended 
form, printed in the Budget, you will greatly 
oblige both Mr. Hastings and myself. 

**It will be awfully kind of you to do this 
for us, for we have felt for some time past that 
our engagement should generally be known, as 
we are to be married soon; but we were— 
well, a little timid, and, to tell the truth, did 
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not know just what to do to have it officially 
announced. 
‘¢ Thanking you for the favor, I am 
‘< Yours very sincerely, 
‘¢ Helen T. Hammond.”’ 


‘¢ That’s too bad,’” said Russell, in a sooth- 
ing tone; ‘* you were too late, but I’m not 
going to say ‘I told you so,’ ”* 

«¢ But you haven't seen the proof as it came 
back,’” said Arthur, ‘the corrected proof. 
You see the lady did not care to vote for this 


candidate and so ‘scratched’ him and inserted 
the other candidate’s name. Too bad she did 
not have one of his pasters ; it would have 
saved her writing it.’” 

Russell took the paper from Arthur's hand. 
The latter had spoken the truth when he said 
that he had been ‘‘scratched.’’ Russell was 
uuable to repress a smile as he saw these 
words : 

¢*«Our readers will be interested to learn ot 
the engagement of two well-known Ashton 
people, Mr. George L. Hastings and Miss 
Helen T. Hammond.”’ 

‘¢ That isn’t a bad idea,’* said Russell 
cheerily. ‘*Why don’t you oblige the lady 
by having it put inthe paper in its revised 
form ?”’ 






































“Say, Russell, do I look like a man that 
would go around making arrangements for his 
own funeral ?”’ 

‘¢ No, I cannot say that you do; but don't 
get despondent over a little thing like that ; 
remember that ‘there are as good fish’ “7 

‘There may be other fish as good, but I 
do not propose to do any more fishing,’’ was 


Arthur's very decided reply. 
* * x 


It becomes the duty of the historian to 
chronicle the fact that Arthur Dean kept his 
resolution for six months. He is now married 
to the only girl he has ever loved—at least, he 
tells her so, and quite naturally she believes 
him. 

Harry Irving Horton. 


GLIMPSES 
EnID— 


‘¢ What do you think of my new white 
felt? Isn't it a beauty ?”” 

Muriel—** A dozen loves in one, dearest. 
It is the prettiest sailor hat I ever saw, and as 
for that rakish below-the-deck crown, white 
feather and white hat band, they are too smart 
for words.”’ 
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Enid—<‘ Wait until you see the duck I’ve 
ordered for Lenox—another white felt trimmed 
with great roses. No one can outdo me in 
smartness on hats. Can they ?”” 


TuaT— 


Small diamond-check white taffetas in black 
or colors are extremely difficult to find, be- 
cause they are so chic. In white piqué or 
linen they are equally scarce. 


Wre— 


Shall find our next winter gowns built ot 
silk, wool and mohair fabrics—striped 4 la 
Bayadére, zig-zagged and plaided with raised 
black velvet on rich dark plum, blue, gray and 
olive green grounds. 


NEvVER— 


Travel wearing a black veil or a colored 
one during the summer season, but always 
wear white veils, choosing them from chiffon 
or silk tissue, so that you will never run the 
risk of smudging or discoloring your face. 
Besides, white veils are always very cool look- 
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ing and becoming, and are not as extravagant 
as one might suppose for they can be cleaned. 


CHARMING— 


Are mousseline de soie scarfs worn in this 
way: Make large rosette with diamond centre 
to fasten on the left bust. Drape full width 
of mousseline de soie from rosette to belt. 
Form belt of the same, with bow and diamond 
buckle. Let two widths float down to the 
bottom of skirt. 


WiTrHOoUT— 


A cruising coat you are not well set up if 


going for a yacht cruise. When smartly made 
the material should be of navy blue pilot cloth. 
The coat should reach the knees, be double- 
breasted, fit easily, have a few gathers at the 
waist in the back strapped over with cloth, and 
held by two white pearl buttons of large size. 
Side pocket flaps, on each a button, and five 
pairs down the front. Very high collar and a 
pointed hood, both lined with the best quality 
of check or plaid silk. A sailor's cap in cloth 
to match, with name of yacht on the band in 
front ; heavy white gloves. 
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STYLES FOR THE COMING SEASON PRETTY WELL 
SETTLED——POLONAISE MODE SURELY TO RE- 
MAIN——LIKEWISE THE SHEATH-LIKE EFFECT 
OF UPPER SKIRT——-VELVET THE REGAL 
MATERIAL FOR DRESS OCCASIONS— 
PRUNE, THE FASHIONABLE COLOR, 

TOO SOMBRE FOR YOUTH—HY- 
DRANGEA-BLUE COSTUME SEEN 
AT NEWPORT TENNIS TOUR- 
NAMENT—A BEAUTIFUL 
WOMAN EXQUISITELY 
GOWNED AS _ SEEN 
ON THE DECK OF 
A YACHT BY 
MOONLIGHT 


He coming season appears remarkably 
free from vexatious doubts concerning 
what is and what is not to be worn. 

Princesse gowns are assured for certain materials 
and occasions. Basque bodices, close fitting, 
with tight sleeves and long clinging skirts, 
widening suddenly at the bottom, are to be 
counted on generally. 
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In the matter of new skirts, while the effect 
remains much the same, the method of achiev- 
ing it will not depend as it did in the spring 
upon a flounce en forme, or a fitted flounce, 
but on newer methods ; among them plaiting 
the lower fulness separately around the bottom 
of the upper skirt, which is to be still as sheath- 
like as ever. The effect of one skirt draped 
above another so as to show the under one only 
in part by raising it an inch or two all round, 
and at one side raising the drapery after the 
Greek manner, or opening the sides to show 
the under petticoat, are all charming models, 
which show off two distinct shades of one fabric 


admirably, the under petticoat always being of 


the lighter shade. 

Polonaise motifs will abound in trimmings, 
and enter into separate parts of a skirt by the 
addition of a contrasting material to the polo- 
naise, forming the length and fulness of the 
drapery. There is no very good reason why 
the old style of double skirt should not appear 
later, since the way has been so well paved for 
it, unless the slenderness now required for the 
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upper part of the figure remains as fixed as it 
now is. 


VELVET DESIGNS IN CLOTH AND SILK 


Velvets are to the fore again, and made won- 
derfully light in weight. Nothing can super- 
sede them for full dress. Rich gown materials 
have velvet designs woven in them. Suitable 
for ceremonious wear, and to supply the place 
of velvet alone, when such gowns are beyond 


the purse, cloths and velveteens 
—ribbed or plain—come under 
the head of smart (tailor-made) 
useful gown fabrics. 

In the way of street wraps, 
long basque-coats, and deep capes 
or mantles, bid for popularity— 
the latter desirable as a garment 
readily dropped from the shoul- 
ders when not needed, and chiefly 
affected by matrons. Redingotes 
are always an expensive garment 
and look well only when they are 
built handsomely ; therefore they 
belong to what might be termed 
exclusive garments, denoting ele- 
gance, and not meant to be worn 


at all times, as a coat or jacket, but ex- 
tremely smart affairs on occasion. 


BLUE AND GREEN FOR YOUTH 


Fringes and buttons can be depended upon 
for much novelty in the way of trimming. As 
for colors, prune or plum, in its several shades, 
has extinguished the purples of many past sea- 
sons. Very beautiful is this new color, but, it 
must be confessed, rather an old one, and un- 
suited to young faces or figures, who will have 
to choose from lovely blues and greens. 


GUIPURE LACE TRIMMING 


A noticeably smart woman wore at the 
Newport tennis tournament a Princesse gown 
of hydrangea-blue crépe de chine, built in 
quite a novel manner. The skirt was inset 
around the bottom—some inches above the 
hem—with a wide band of beige-colored gui- 
pure lace. The long skirt seams rose above 
the waist line into a tight-fitting corselet, and 
thereended. A tight-fitting bodice, buttoned 
down the back with very small crépe de chine 
buttons, finishing at the bottom in boléro lines 
straight across the top of corselet, and in front, 
where the corselet line was severil inches 
higher, the bolero was cut up into a point. A 
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lace design, forming a flat band, matching the 
guipure on the skirt, was laid on the lower 
edge, it as well formed the top finish of the 
cut-out neck, which was an oval loop back 
and front, filled in with diamond-tucked white 
silk muslin. Long, tight sleeves, inset from 
shoulder to elbow with beige lace, unlined, 
which proved most becoming. The long skirt 
lines, rippling into graceful fulness on the 
ground, gave to the figure a certain slenderness 
and cachet not to be obtained by any round 
bodice and skirt, however well fitted. In de- 
lightful harmony was the wearing of a white 
Manila hat, trimmed with beautiful white os- 
trich plumes, and caught by a water-melon- 
pink velvet rosette on a certain bend of the 
upturned brim on the left. This note of color 
was full of art feeling in contrast with the blue 
of hydrangea, which, by the way, is of all 
colors the smartest. 


ON YACHT BOARD 


Yachting gowns from.famous makers have 
nothing ‘‘sporty’’ about them. They are 
simply a blue or white serge or cloth gown, 
prettily built and sparingly trimmed with white 
braid or cloth stitchings, showing white flannel 
chemisettes and neck bands, with the yacht 
flag embroidered in the centre of the chemi- 
sette in colors. A simple sailor hat, with a 
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wide band of blue, white or black ribbon 
bowed at the side. Very narrow brims have 
these hats, but quite broad crowns. Your 
smart Parisienne must have a high-crowned, 
broad-brimmed white felt, or a low one, such 
as peasants wear, and she has them trimmed 
with ribbon and one or several daggers, as she 
prefers. 





On windy days a béret of 
white cloth or serge is the 
only one fit to wear. One 
needs several gowns, hats and 
a variety of wraps when start- 
ing on a regular cruise. Then 
come gowns for cabin use, as 
distinguished from those worn 
on deck, as well as one’s 
going-ashore wardrobe. Ex- 
tremely important is a big 
water-proof cloth wrap reach- 
ing the ground. It should 
have two capes—one to the 
knees, the other below the 
waist—with a high collar. 
For rough weather they are in- 
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valuable. By having the capes lined Zwith 
white satin, as they are in some cases, the 
grim severity of the garment is quite done 
away with. 


A MOONLIGHT STUDY IN WHITE—THE CONE- 
: MARRA CLOAK. 


If ever a white gown is really incomparable, 
it is on board a yacht by moonlight. Imagine 
a deck where groups of charmingly dressed 
woman are seated, one woman, lovelier than 
all others, wearing a gown of softest filmy 
white veiling elaborately inset with lace to the 
knee. A round bodice with a deep lace 
guimpe is outlined with gauze ruchings, waved 
in rows, with lace elbow sleeves. She wore 
long white gloves, a big black hat with broad 
upturned brim of white straw, and beautiful 
black feathers nodding here and there showing 
off the radiance of brilliant dark eyes, and the 
marvel of an exquisite complexion. Thrown 
gracefully over one shoulder where the breeze 
blows strongly is a new model evening wrap, 
resembling the picturesque Conemarra cloak 
worn by the Irish peasantry. This one is 
built of black silk, covered by that very open 
Swiss embroidery, and is lined with very soft 
white satin. A handsome black lace flounce, 
from eighteen to twenty inches deep, is gathered 
and laid on the inside lining as a bottom trim- 
ming. To appreciate the effect of this inside 
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flounce one must see the cloak thrown over the 
shoulders and clasped in front at the neck, with 
the sides open, and lending a statuesque drapery 
to the figure of the wearer. 

No one but a tall woman, however, can 
wear these cloaks with any smartness. They 
require good shoulders and a fine carriage to 
make them becoming. They are utterly im- 
possible for small women, and destroy the 
contour of their figures completely. Reding- 
gotes and Watteaux are well fitted for petite 
women, as they add to their hight, and accent 
any natural graces they may possess. 





(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


THE SHIRT WAIST STILL FASHIONABLE BUT 
WITH IT MUST BE WORN ROCK-CRYSTAL 
BUTTONS—FRENCH YACHTING COS- 
TUMES ARE OF WHITE FABRICS, 

SILK OR SATIN’ LINED—- 
EMBROIDERED BA- 
TISTES—-NAPERY 
IN COLORS 


Aving completed my numerous pur- 
chases I am about to follow the exam- 
ple of the majority and fly from Paris, 

where the heat of the last few days has worked 
terrible havoc. Trouville and all the other 
fashionable sea-side resorts of Normandy and 
Britany are fast becoming crowded, and our 
great fournisseurs have to work downright 
miracles in order to satisfy the demands of their 
ultra-chic customers, who, all and one, are 
anxious to outshine the elegances of past sea- 
sons during this good season of 1898. 

I am happy to say that blouses and shirt 
waists are not abandoned, as it had been ru- 
mored that they would be, some time ago ; on 
the contrary the greatest variety of these pretty 
and comfortable little garments find a place in 
the trunks of all our fashion leadets. Toile- 
de-soie—one of the materials from which the 
daintiest shirt waists are now built—is to be 
found in pale yellow, pale pink, azure, lilac 
and other delicate shades ; but prettier still are 
the plaid patterns in melting, wavy lines of soft 
coloring, which merge into one another, pro- 
ducing something of the effect of the now al- 
most forgotten Oxford, so much worn twenty 
years ago. I may as well say that pearl but- 
tons are no longer used on shirt waists—neither 
are gold, silver, or jeweled ones suitable—the 
mode of the moment has decreed that engraved 
rock-crystal of a singular beauty and daintiness 
of workmanship are the only proper fasteners 
to be employed in this instance. Of course 
the sleeve links and the cravat pin must also be 
of rock crystal, the effect produced being 
really charming. 

A novelty which bids fair to find many ad- 
mirers are gowns made of apparently coarse, 
but in reality very soft—not to say mellow— 
drab sail-cloth, thickly embroidered with self- 
tinted twine in bold relief. Extremely beauti- 
ful are the new and costly evening frocks of 
silk muslin, hand-painted with cascades of 
blossoms loosely united by finely embroidered 
tangles of narrow ribbons, here and there twin- 
ing themselves in the shape of true-lovers 
knots. 

The yachting costumes just now are simply 
perfect. Dark serges have been relegated to 
the use of women who do not pretend to fol- 
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low, even at a respectful distance, the edicts of 
Madame la Mode, and white alone is donned 
by every true élégante. White serge lined 
with white satin, the skirt rather short, and the 
corsage, cut somewhat like a Norfolk jacket, is 
finished off by a wide belt of snowy Levantine 
leather, encrusted with filagree silver. There 
are also worn a white sailor hat or yachting 
cap adorned with silver anchors and white 
patent leather low-heeled shoes. White piqué 
is also much in favor for yachting suits, but it 
also must be silk-lined and accompanied by a 
highly ornamental belt. The loveliest yacht- 
ing frock which I have seen lately was of white 
silk flannel, lined throughout with cardinal red 
satin. ‘The blouse in this case opened over a 
genuine Breton waistcoat—such as are worn 
by the bridegrooms on the coast of Britany— 
embroidered thickly with multi-colored silks in 
an intricate pattern of scrolls and shells in 
chain-stitch. This wonderful little garment 
was fastened by three rows of tiny silver but- 
tons, whereon the arms of Britany were em- 
bossed. On the left sleeve the same armorial 
bearings were repeated, exquisitely done in 
silver thread. 

The furore just now, in so far as embroidery 
is concerned, consists of peculiarly pretty de- 
signs executed in washable silks of excessive 
fineness upon the sheerest of batistes. This 
fairy-like work is one of the favorite pastimes 
of many a Chatelaine or fair visitor of seashore 
or mountain, and it helps to while away more 
than one tedious hour spent in the open air by 
orders of my lady’s physician. There, again, 
tangles of perfectly worked ribbons and more 
true-lover’s knots seem to unite, by their 
capricious ‘¢lagets,"’ the marvelously true- 
looking blossoms which are copied from nature 
and shaded with such care and cleverness that 
they seem to have been scattered when freshly 
plucked upon the material they so gracefully 
cover. These embroideries are used for cach- 
ets, for table scarfs, for cushions, and also for 
positively regal dress trimmings. I am sure 
that my readers will be glad to know about 
this, as it opens a new field to the artistic 
imagination and offers opportunity for an in- 
definite number of combinations in design and 
color which may well tempt anyone fond of 
what is truly worth doing. ‘The young Duch- 
ess de B showed me the other day a mas- 
terpiece of this kind to which she was just put- 
ting the finishing touches. The composition, 
the design, as well as the workmanship thereof, 
were all her own, and certainly did her the 
utmost credit. Charming indeed was the effect 
produced by clusters of violets and of jonquils 
tied loosely with pale pink, willow green and 
maize ribbons, which her deft needle had cre- 
ated on a large toilet-table cover of lustrous 
Holland linen, intended for her famous dress- 
ing room in the palatial abode which she owns 
in Paris. 

In conclusion, let me add that in the country 
white table cloths and napkins are no longer in 
use, excepting for very ceremonious dinners. 
Damasks of all hues, inserted with lace or with 
Russian, Hungarian or Greek embroideries, 
are far more in keeping with the ‘¢ laisser- 
aller’’ of ** Villegiatura,’’ and afford a chance 
for very pretty arrangements with regard to 
the floral decoration of our tables, a gradation 
of soft tints being easily attained when one can 
match glowing and fragrant summer blossoms 
with a background of the same or of nearly 
the same tone. Comtesse de Champdoce. 





Paris, August, 1898. 
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[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where the articles are purchasable should enclose stamps and 
addressed envelope for reply.] 


He little things of dress like those of life 
become matters of great importance 
when the effect or result is considered. 

French women never repent of time or money 
spent on choosing the finishing touches to their 
costumes because, as they understand the art of 
dressing, they know that a mere trifle will mar 
the whole effect. 

Just now two or three shops are making a 
dispiay for this time of the year of charming 
little accessories which would make useful ad- 
ditions to the passé evening frocks. 

A just-imported novelty, which will be 
worn this winter also, is a draped fichu of 
silk Maltese lace in an unusually handsome 
design, bearing the Maltese cross in the centre. 
It is an exquisite affair and particularly 
well adapted to cover a passé gown, besides 
being a good investment, for such a piece of 
lace will last for years ; the price for this fichu 
Is $22. 

The same shop, which is noted for its lovely 
laces, shows some sets of sailor collar and cuffs 
in this Maltese lace which are very handsome. 
They may be purchased for $11 a set. 

The old-fashioned scarfs with narrow centres 
and wide ends to be loosely knotted around 
the throat, which are to be worn again, are also 
shown in this Maltese lace. They may be 
bought for $6.50 each. 

A pretty collarette made of fine insertion of 
swiss embroidery alternating with valenciennes 
lace, and edged with the latter, is made witha 
high satin collar and is designed to wear with a 
décolleté gown if one desires to convert it into a 
high-necked bodice when occasion requires. 
This makes a cool and pretty finish. The price 
of this particular collar represented in the sketch 
is $6.50, though the collars range in prices 
from $4.25 to $12. 

Irish crochet collars, which are being re- 
vived, are now made in all the new forms, 
sailor, etc. These are sold at this same coun- 
ter and vary in price from $2 or $3, up to 
quite a good price; but like any good lace 
article they are also a wise investment. 

The tiny, soft collars worn by some women 
in preference to the stiff linen collars, which 
never seem appropriate on a silk shirt waist, 
will differ slightly this autumn from those worn 
this past year, They are made of the finest 
linen cambric, hemstitched or drawn, and 
edged with lace or embroidery, and turn over 
in a straight little band around the throat, with- 
out the division in front seen in those worn 
this summer. These tiny collars will cost, in 
hemstitched and drawn work, $1, and $1.50 
each, and in hand-embroidered from $1.75 to 
$3 each. 

Lovely soft scarfs designed to knot softly 4 
la Bernhardt, made of mousseline de soie with 
ends of écru renaissance lace, are reduced to 
$2, $2.25, $2.50 and $3; and for the wider 
scarfs to $4 50 and $5.75 each. 

A dainty kimono, in soft, figured silk, 
trimmed down the front with a plain color, 
may be bought for $15 and $18, the same 
thing in an unfigured silk costs $12. This 
shop also shows some very effective matinées 
at $13.50 and $16.50 made of fancy China 
silk, with a plain silk front, edged with nar- 
row Valenciennes lace. 
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(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


A COURT TRAIN EMBROIDERED WITH REAL 
JEWELS—STRIKING COSTUME IN 
BLACK AND WHITE 


Ur lovely city is still in an uproar on 
O account of the Imperial Jubilee, which 
was celebrated here with much éclat. 
The street decorations were a decided success, 
and so very tasteful that the usual vulgarity of 
such glaring displays did not show itself in a 
single instance. Some windows on the Ring- 
strasse were indeed quite strikingly pretty, a 
whole row near the Opern-Ring being adorned 
with quantities of trailing verdure looped up by 
fluttering streamers of orange-colored moiré 
ribbon, the windmill bows of which served to 
fasten great clusters of golden-hued orchids and 
snowy water lilies. 

Every one is talking of the Jubilee-Festival- 
piece written by Countess Thun, which is to 
be a marvel of poetical beauty, and it seems 
difficult to predict which one of the ten histori- 
cal tableaux making up this magnificent tout 
ensemble will create the biggest sensation. 
Two of them carry the spectator back to the 
time of Empress Maria Theresa, and give a 
perfect idea of what life was then at the Court 
of Shénbrunn. The costumes will be simply 
superb, and most of our fashionable dress- 
makers are already hard at work upon these 
maste1 pieces of their art ; for the galla per- 
formance is to take place on 1 December, at 
the Imperial Opera House, before the Emperor, 
the Imperial family, and many foreign royal- 
ties ; and so elaborate are some of the gowns 
to be worn on that occasion that it will take 
many many days to bring them to a state of 
completion. 

I had the fortune to see a court train now 
in preparation for the Théatre-pare of 1 De- 
cember, and so exquisite did it seem to me 
that I must yield to the temptation of describ- 
ing it to my fair readers. It is made of pale 
pink fleur de velours, embroidered all round 
with a very deep bordering of conventional 
flowers, scrolls and rinceaux executed in real 
pearls, emeralds and diamonds, gold and silver 
thread, forming a sort of trellis-work as a 
background for this unique design. 

Our beloved Kaiserinn is still staying 
at Nauheim, where she has enjoyed the pure 
bracing air extremely. My friend, Countess 
xX who saw Her Majesty last week, writes 
me that the Empress looks well, and derives 
much benefit from the long walks which she 
continues to take regularly. Always a wonder- 
ful mountaineer, Elizabeth, nevertheless, likes 
to take her rapid, breezy constitutionals where- 
ever she happens to be, whether on the plains 
of Hungary, the seashore or the shady forest- 
paths which surround her beautiful villa at 
Ischl ; and it is a feast for the eyes to see her 
gliding along in the elastic, graceful, almost 
aerial fashion which is ss especially hers. Of- 
ten she carries her plain sailor or Tyrolese hat 
in her hand, for she is a great believer in the 
beneficient influence of sun and wind upon her 
splendid hair, hair so long and silky and thick 
that it may well be called her crowning charm. 

Carlsbad is filled just now with a crowd of 
distinguished guests, including Prince and 





VOGUE 


Princess Dhuleep-Singh, the Duchess Giuseppa 
Melzi-d’ Eril-Barbo, and the young king of 
Servia, not to mention several of our own 
archdukes and archduchesses. I was there for 
a few days last week, and saw some exquisitely 
pretty gowns at a dinner given in honor of 
Archduchess Marie-Valerie, the favorite daugh- 
ter of the Emperor, who was staying with her 
father at the Kaiservilla. The archduchess 
herself wore a delightful combination of black 
and white. She, like her imperial mother, 
is very fond of this eminently distinguished 
combination. The moiré antique skirt of 
pearly white was covered with flounces of 
priceless Valenciennes lace, forming a kind of 
filmy cloud-like drapery, confined around the 
waist by a broad band of black velvet; the 
white moiré bodice was also smothered by reg- 
ular cascades of the lace, with some folds of 
black mousseline de soie clasped here and there 
by diamond trefoils. The demi-traine was of 
black moiré antique brocaded in white, and was 
edged with a thick cordon of real white carna- 
nations and clematis; the jewels completing 
this ideal toilette were black and white pearls, 
set in brilliants of extreme beauty. 


Baroness Wallsee. 
Vienna,*August, 1898. 





NOTES 


Mong sure preventatives for gray hairs 
and crow’s feet a certain busy woman 
sets down what she calls an anti- 

worry pad. She keeps an ordinary note-size 


writing pad on her dressing table, and on 
this she jots down a list of engagements, 
letters to be answered, business to be at- 
tended to, articles needed for house or for 
personal use, conveniences, charities and all 
the other interests that enter into a busy life, 
as they come to her mind. By this means she 
relieves herself of the worrying sense of some- 
thing forgotten, which is apt to haunt the 
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woman or man whose days are filled with a 
multiplicity of demands, and who has no secre- 
tary to keep him or her remembering details. 
For such, the anti-worry pad is recommended 
as a nerve and temper tonic. 


She was late at the restaurant dinner, but 
through the graciousness of the head waiter a 
course dinner was brought her, although that 
necessitated delaying the departure for the day 
of the cooks and at least one waiter. Being a 
humane woman, and realizing that the night 
was very warm, she ate the first two courses 
very quickly in order that the Frenchman who 
waited upon her might have a short service. 
The waiter, however, noticing her speed, gal- 
lantly said in very broken English, «¢ We have 
plenty of time, madame,”’ and in his very best 
manner he continued, ‘‘ Do not, I beg, hustle 
yourself,’” dwelling impressively upon the 
word hustle, under the impression that he had 
expressed a gracious sentiment in exceptionally 


fine English. 


FOR ‘*DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS’’ SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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PAGAN PAPERS, BY KENNETH GRAHAME. IN 


EXTRACT 


author of the charming Golden Age, 
Mr. Grahame here presents a collec- 
tion of essays in one volume which is stated 
to be practically a reissue of an English edi- 
tion published in 1893, and long out of print. 

The papers are desultory as to subject and 
to treatment, and. their inclusiveness covers 
road romance, rhapsodies on smoking, idling, 
Bohemian longings and like airy nothings and 
somethings. 

Under Mr. Grahame’s pen the ordinary 
country highway becomes historically rem- 
iniscent and romance-suggestive. Some 
roads, he says, sing you pastorals, ‘* fluting 
low in the hot sun between dusty hedges 
overlooked by contented cows ; past farm- 
steids where man and beast, living in frank 
fellowship, learn pleasant and serviceable les- 
sons each of the other; over the full-fed 
river, lipping the meadow-sweet, and thence 
on either side through leagues of hay. Or 
through bending corn they chant the mystical 
wonderful song of the reaper when the har- 
vest is white to the sickle. But most of 
them, avoiding classification, keep each his 
several tender significance ; 
know, not so far from town, which woos you 
from the valley by gentle ascent between nut- 
laden hedges, and ever by some touch of keen 
fragrance in the air, by some mystery of added 
softness under foot—ever a promise of some- 
thing to come, unguessed, delighting. Till 
suddenly you are among the pines, their keen 
scent strikes you through and through, their 
needles carpet the ground, and in their sway- 
ing tops moans the unappeasable wind—sad, 
ceaseless, as the cry of a warped humanity. 
Some paces more, and the promise is fulfilled, 
the hints and whisperings become fruition ; 
the ground breaks steeply away, and you look 
over a great inland sea of fields, homesteads, 
rolling woodland and—bounding all, blent 
with the horizon, a grayness, a gleam —the 
English Channel. A road of promises, of 
hinted surprises, following each other with 
the inevitable sequence in a melody.”’ 


K Nown to thousands of admirers as the 


* * * 


At the end of the day’s journey, and after 
chops and ale at the inn, the *‘ hard facts of 
life begin to swim in a golden mist. You are 
isled from accustomed cares and worries—you 
are set in a peculiar nook of rest. Then old 
failures seem partial successes ; then old loves 
come back in their fairest form, but this time 
with never a shadow of regret; then old 
jokes renew their youth and flavor. You ask 
nothing of the gods above, nothing of men 
below—not even their company. To-morrow 
you shall begin life again—shall write your 
book, make your fortune, do anything ; $ 
while you sit, and the jolly world swings 
round, and you seem to hear it circle to the 
music of the spheres. What pipe was ever 
thys beatifying in effect? You are aching all 
over, and enjoying it; and the scent of the 
limes drifts in through the window. This is 
undoubtedly the best and greatest country in 
the world, and none but good fellows abide 
In it. 

*** Laud we the gods, 


And let our crooked smokes climb to their nostrils 
From our blest altars," *° 


as with one [ 


In his paper on the Romance of the Rail 
the author owns to an unusual love : 

‘*For myself, I probably stand alone in 
owning to a sentimental weakness for the 
night-piercing whistle—judiciously remote, 
as some men love the skirl of the pipes. In 
the days when streets were less wearily famil- 
iar than now, or ever the golden cord was 
quite loosed that led back to relinquished 
fields and wider skies, I have lain awake on 
stifling summer nights, thinking of luckier 
friends by moor and stream, and listening for 
the whistles from certain railway stations, 
veritable ‘ horns of elf-land, faintly blowing.’ 
Then, a ghostly passenger, I have taken my 
seat in a phantom train, and sped up, up, 
through the map, rehearsing the journey bit 
by b.t; through the furnace-lit Midlands, 
and on till the gray glimmer of dawn showed 
stone walls in place of hedges, and masses 
looming up on either side ; till the bright sun 
shone upon brown leaping streams and purple 
heather, and the clear, sharp northern air 
streamed in through the windows. Return, 
indeed, was bitter ; Endymion-like, ‘ my first 
touch of the earth went nigh to kill’; but it 
was only to hurry northwards again on the 
wings of imagination, from dust and heat to 
the dear mountain air.”’ 

* + * 


Of smoking the author writes con amore. 
But his love does not cover the cigarette, 
which at best he regards but as fit to be an ad 
interim indulgence : 

** Toys they be verily, nugz, and shadows 
of the substance Serviceable nevertheless, 
as shadows sometimes be when the substance 
is temporarily unattainable ; as between the 
acts of a play, in the park, or while dressing 
for dinner, that such moments may not be 
entirely wasted. That cigarette, however, 
which is so prompt to appear after dinner | 
would reprehend and ban and totally abolish, 
as enemy to that diviner thing before which 


it should pale its ineffectual fires in shame— | 


to wit, good drink, ‘la dive bouteille’; ex- 
cept, indeed, when the liquor be bad, as is 
sometimes known to happen. 
serve in some sort as a sorry consolation. 


Then it may | 


But to leave these airy substitutes and come | 


to smoking.” 
+ * * 


Of the delights of the morning pipe Mr. | 


Grahame writes with enthusiasm : 

** To which I intend no slight when I find 
the incense that arises at matins sweeter than 
that of evensong. For, although with most 
of us who are laborers in the vineyard, toilers 
and swinkers, the morning pie is smoked in 
hurry and fear, and a sense of alarums and 
excursions and fleeting trains, yet with all this 
there are certain halcyon periods sure to arrive 
—Sundays, holidays and the like—the whole 
joy and peace of which are summed up in 
that one beatific pipe after breakfast, smoked 
in a careless majesty like that of the gods 
* when they lie beside their nectar, and the 
clouds are lightly curled.” Then only can we 
be said really to smoke. And so this partic 
ular pipe of the day always carries with it 
festal reminiscences—memories of holidays 
past, hopes for holidays to come; a sugges- 
tion of sunny lawns and flannels and the un- 





girt loin; a sense withal of something free | 
and stately, as of ‘ faint march-music in the | 


air,” or the old Roman cry of ‘ Liberty, free- 
dom and enfranchisement.’ ”” 
* * . 


The author’s childhood must have been 
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spent in an atmosphere of emphatic Don’t’s, | 
else why this severe arraignment of relatives ? | 
“ This is a remedial age, an age of keys | 
for all manner of locks ; so he cannot be said 
to ask too much who seeks for exact informa- 
tion as to how a young man ought, in justice 
to himself and to society, to deal with his re 
lations. During his minority he has lain 
entirely at their mercy—has been their butt, 
their martyr, their drudge, their corpus vile. 
Possessing all the sinews of war, this stiff- | 
necked tribe has consistently refused to ‘ part,” 
even for the provision of those luxuries so 
much more necessary than necessities. Its 
members have crammed their victim full of 
precepts, rules of conduct, moral maxims and 
most miscellaneous counsel—all which he 
intuitively suspected at the time, and has as- 
certained by subsequent experience, to be 
utterly worthless. Now, when their hour 
has come, when the tocsin has sounded at 
last, and the Gaul is at the gate, they still ‘ | 
appear to think that the old condition of a 
things is to go on; unconscious, apparently, & sy 


of atonement due, of retribution to be ex- AS = 
acted, of wrongs to be avenged and of insults , DR JAEGERS SANITARY’ 
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to be wiped away !”” 
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But, alas! the author finds the modern 
youth ** too nice for the joyous old methods, 
and content to find sweetest revenge in se- 
verely dropping their relations. This is in- 
deed a most effective position—it exasperates, 
while it is unassailable. (John Lane.) | 
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A BIT OF MISUNDERSTANDING 


tage at Nahant. 

Cuaracters : Miss Alice Comyns, 
Bostonian, twenty-three; Miss Caroline 
Stuart, Virginian (F. F. V.), twenty-one ; 
Mr. John Elston, New Yorker, friend of 
the family, twenty eight. 

Miss Comyns:: ‘* It’s good of you, Jack, 
I am sure, to take so much trouble. It is 
only a chance, you know.’’ 

Mr. Exston: ** Well, I should put in like 
thunder on that chance. He was a first- 
rater at college, and I should not mind prac- 
ticing under him myself.”’ 

Miss Comyns:: ** Would you mind hand- 
ing me that cushion? No thanks, I shall 
put it where I want it. Jack! you will 
rumple my hair! John! let it alone! And 
it is horribly uncomfortable that way !’* 

(Pause, while Miss Comyns readjusts her- 
self and Mr, Elston focuses the yachts through 
an opera-glass, taking in Miss Comyns inci- 
dentally.) 

Miss Comyns: ‘* Are you looking for the 
Boston boat? It is not due yet—she is not, 
I mean.”’ 

Mr. Erston: **She?”’ 

Miss Comyns ( doggedly ) : 
not call a boat * she’ ?”’ 

Mr. Erston: *¢ Of course! [ With an air 
of reverie.] It's queer! It’s awfully queer ! 
I cannot remember that she ever asked me 
to do a single thing for her, and yet some- 
how she seems to take my services for granted. 
Her atmosphere, I suppose; her aura, or 
whatever the Theosophists call it. I never 
rumple her hair!” 

Miss Comyns: **She never tells you so, 
you mean.”’ 

Mr. Exsron (enigmatically): ‘* Same 
thing! And she always seems to appreciate 
what I do for her,”’ 

Miss Comyns (indifferently) : ** Southern 
girls have very charming manners.”’ 

Mer. Etston : ‘* Have they not—that is, 
has not she?”’ 

Miss Comyns: ** Such a contrast to the 
Boston manner !°’ 

Mr. Etsron : ‘*1 did not say that. Come, 
Alice, quit jollying me and give me a direct 
answer. Do not you think I have a fighting 
chance?”’ 

Miss Comyns: * Dear me! I have given 
you so many straight tips, as you call them, 
and they have all failed, yet you come 


Gone. The piazza of the Comyns cot- 


** Well, do you 





back a 
Mr. Exston: **To worship at your 
shrine.”’ 


Miss Comyns: ** Don’t! You know how 
I hate that sort of thing ?”’ 

Mr. Exrston: ** Revenons 4 nos moutons 
—glad as I am to be of service, I cannot, for 
the life of me, make out why you want to 
bury yourself alive in a small, western town 
and play nurse—that’s what it amounts to 
—to a half-baked rural populace.”’ 

Miss Comyns: §* You said you would not 
mind practising there yourself.”’ 

Mr. Etston: ‘* The insanity of a mo- 
rent! Besides, I am a man.”’ 

Miss Comyns: “ Poor fellow! Have 
you taken a whole course in modern novels, 
and yet are surprised that a woman wants 
e'bow-room ? ”” 

Mr. Etston: ‘*Oh, well! I did not 
suppose that you wished to be ranked with 
the new woman as 

Miss Comyns: ‘* Why be so presuming as 
to rank me at all? Surely, I am not an 
old - [stiffly] I’m talking nonsense. 
Would you mind going over to the post-office 
tor the mail? Remember, Jack, this isn’t 
to be talked about to anyone.”’ 

Mr. Etston (dramatically): ‘ The secret 
that we share!’ 

( Miss Comyns picks up the opera-glass and 
scrutinizes the horizon ; then glances at Mr. 








E'ston. ) 

Miss Comyns: * Are you going?’”’ 

Mr. Etston: “ Farewell! Au revoir! 
Auf. ia 





Miss Comyns: ‘* Good morning.”’ 

(Exit Mr. Elston. Miss Comyns lays 
down the opera glass and sits passive, in a 
brown study. Miss Caroline Stuart enters.) 

Miss Sruart: **A_ penny. for your 
thoughts, my dear! ’’ 

Mise Comyns (glancing up and holding 


out her hand): “ They are not for sale. 
And they would be a very poor pennyworth, 
anyway. Is not the ocean lovely this morn- 
ing?’ 

Miss Stuart: “ ’Deed it is.”’ ( Declaim- 
ing) : 


* Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain!” 


(Miss Comyns, stifling a yawn, is caught 
in the act.) 

Miss Comyns: ** Excuse me! ”’ 

Miss Stuart: ‘ Perhaps—pethaps you 
find life more inspiring than poetry ?”’ 

Miss Comyns: ** Oh, I do.” 

Miss Sruart (coaxingly): ‘*See here, 
honey, I have something to tell you.”” 

Miss Comyns (aside): ** Coals to New- 
castle!” 

Miss Stuart: ‘* Reckon you know it ?”’ 

Miss Comyns: ‘ ’Guess so! ”’ 

Miss Stuart: ** He—he hasn’t said any- 
thing ?”’ 

Miss Comyns: ‘* Well, he admitted that 
he was very fond of a certain young woman, 
and asked me if I did not think he'd a fight- 
ing chance a 

Miss Stuart (pensively): ‘* And you said 
‘Yes’; Well, honey, I congratulate you, 
and I hope you'll be very happy.’’ 

Miss Comyns: ‘* Congratulate! Hope I'll 
be ! Caroline Stuart, what do you 
mean ?’”’ 

Miss Stuart (soothingly): ‘‘ Of course ! 
Of course! It 1s not out yet. It's just 
between us all, honey. I have seen you all 
putting your heads together and looking 
mighty knowing.”’ 

Miss Comyns: ‘Then Jack has let you 
into the secret. Well, it does not matter. 
Not that I feel quite, quite sure. But it 
would be a great piece of good fortune. And 
at least we shall not be rivals. 

Miss Stuart (with a suggestion of annoy- 
ance): ‘*Mr, John’s been mighty nice with 
me.”’ 

Miss Comyns : **Ob, he is always that ! 
And if you choose to give him a little en- 
couragement 

Miss Stuart: **Do you think I would 
be that mean?”’ 

Miss Comyns: ‘* Ah, well. So far as I 
am concerned it’s all a matter of business, 
80 














Miss Stuart (angrily): ‘* All a matter 
of business! You cold-blooded, designing 
girl! Do you think I would let a man care 
for me—do you think I would make a man 
care for me—when I did not—care for him 
—only for his social position, or his money, 
or—or—things like that? He has been 
nice to me—and I do not care if you do know 
it—and I put him off last evening because I 
thought—and now it’s too late.” 

(Starts off precipitately, leaving Miss Com- 
yns speechless, and encounters Mr. Elston 
entering. She recoils to a settee, seizes the 
opera-glass, and focuses it with great care upon 
a house-wall within ten feet of her, ) 

Mr. Etston: ‘*Here’s the longed-for 
letter, Alice! Open it, and let us hear the 
news. Resting your eyes a bit, Miss Stuart ? 
Now, if you will permit me [he trains the 
glass upon a thickly-wooded point]. That's 
better for your eyes, and it’s prettier than 
clapboards.”’ 

Miss Stuart (a little 
*¢ Thank you, Mr. Jobn.”’ 

Miss Comyns: ‘It’s all right, Jack. 
[ With somewhat pronounced graciousness, to 
Miss Stuart.] I am sure you'll be glad to 
know, dear, that I have had an offer—to 
take part of a physician’s practice in West- 
lands, a place a trifle east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Jack has had a great deal to do 
with my success in getting the opportunity. 
I know you will congratulate me heartily. 
And now I must beg to be excused ; I wish 
to answer this letter immediately.”” 

Miss Stuart (rushing towards her) : ** Oh, 
Alice, Alice ae! 

Miss Comyns (gently repulsing her) : ** You 
stay here, my dear, and keep Jack com- 
pany.”” 

Mr, Etston: ‘* Do, please!’ (Miss Stu- 
art goes over to him. He hands her the 
opera-glass and carefully adjusts the focus, 
leaning over her shoulder. Miss Comyns 
pauses as she is passing out and looks at 
them.) 


tremulously) : 





vi 


Miss Comyns (aside): ‘*She will accept 
him, of courge. That’s as it should be. 
And I shall havea beautiful career— free, un- 


fettered. [Pauses.] Well, he might have 
proposed, anyway !*’ (Exit. ) 
(Curtain.) 


Arthur Chamberlain. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF A PRIMITIVE 
MAN, B. C. 108,096—5 


Aprit.—I saw a man this morning 
I walking on his hind legs. A num- 
- ber of young people have taken up 
this amus.ment within the last few months. 
I have heard more or less about it for some 
time, but I have not seen anyone trying it 
before. It looks very awkward, and must 
be quite difficult, I should think. I fail to 
see where the amusement comes in, I sup- 
pose it is like the small boys and the monkey 
people who climb to the tops of the highest 
trees merely for the sake of doing something 
hard and more or less dangerous. 

30 Juty.—lIt is coming to be quite com- 
mon to see men walking on their hind legs. 
It does not look quite so awkward as it did at 
first. But it is certainly most undignified, 
and there seems to be absolutely no use in it. 

20 Octoper.—One can hardly go out of. 
doors nowadays without seeing people walking 
around on their hind legs in that ridiculous 
fashion that I have before spoken of. Even 
some women are trying it. It must be very 
bad for their health, I should think, besides 
being immodest. I would never let a daugh- 
ter of mine try it. Hind-leg clubs are spring- 
ing up all over the country. They have races 
on all the holidays, and some of the men cer- 
tainly run very fast in that way. Still, we 
have always got on very satisfactorily on four 
legs, and I see no reason why we should care 
to go faster than we can by the old method. 
Those who make a point of running rapidly 
(or ‘* scorching,”’ as they call it), nearly all 
of them Jean forward in a way that is even 
more awkward than the upright position. 
Then everybody who travels on his hind legs 
goes about with staring eyes and a drawn ex- 
pression of countenance which is most un- 
pleasant. 

17 May.—During the winter one saw but 
very little hind-leg walking, the ice and 
snow rendering it impracticable. But with 
the :eturn of warm weather half the world 
has gone mad over the subject. Men and 
women alike, even though in other respects 
perfectly sane, have caught the malady, and 
are prancing around in the most undignified 
and reckless fashion, and the hind-leg face is 
to be seen on every side. Often the scorch- 
ers trip and receive bad falls ; but one cannot 
feel much sympathy for them, as the fault is 
solely their own. But what is worse, colli - 
sions are bec.ming frequent, and innocent 


people who are walking about on four legs | & 


like rational beings are often run into by 
these lunatics and badly hurt. The scorchers 
seldom seem to have any sympathy for their 
Victims, but run on, if they are not them- 
selves hurt, as if nothing had happened. 
Collisions are becoming so frequent that a 
law has been passed compelling every one who 
walks on his hind legs to carry a bell and 
after dark a cage of fireflies or a torch. 
Aside from the actual danger, the worst 
thing about the craze is the way it affects the 
conversation of its victims. 


They can think | 


and talk about nothing but their new accom- | 


plishment. “ One hears on every hand of the 
hardening of this, that, or the other muscle, 
»f long distances traveled in little time, of 
the best kind of sandals, bells and firefly 
cages until one is fairly disgusted and dreads 
the sight of one of the nuisances, A very 
expressive bit of slang has recently come into 
use. A man who is eccentric is said to have 
hind legs in his brain. 

12 Juty.—Yesterday I tried walking on 
my hind legs myself just to see if I could do 
it. I fell down a few times, but was not 
hurt. I tried it again to-day with better 
success. 

5 Serremper.—It is surprising what a 
feeling of freedom and exhilaration hind-leg 
walking and running gives one. I traveled 
fifteen miles to.day with perfect ease and in 
an increditably short time. I scorched the 
greater part of the way. E. C. Frost. 





SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM. 
ITED INCOMES 


BETWEEN SEASON GOWNING 


Se: who on their return to town 

have in readiness a nice tailor-made 
cheviot or serge for autumn wer 
are much to be envied above those who, hay. 
ing hung on to an old one in the spring until 
it was no longer fit to wear, are obliged to 
plan ways and means to secure another with. 
out delay—one which will be considered 
smart for the next twelve months, and not 
cost a small fortune. The tale has never yet 
been told concerning this unceasing feminine 
search season after season, nor the woes that 
befell many a woman engaged in it. How. 
ever, we all know the danger which luiks in 
what the French rightly term half-seasons— 
those six week intervals in spring and au- 
tumn when the curtain is rolled down so as 
to set the next new fashion scene. 

If you do not have to pinch and plan you 
may always find many pretty things, especially 
made to bridge over this period, merely by 
looking for them and paying the bill. But 
it is quite another thing when your selection 
must be made to fit into the entire winter, 
and not look very much amiss when spring 
arrives. 


THE BLACK SKIRT FOR AN AD INTERIM STAND 
BY 


The best advice under these circumstances 
is to give up the search altogether and fall 
back on some sort of a well-made black 
skirt, and purchase a suitable jacket to wear 
with it. Then postpone the more important 
suit until fashions and materials are pro- 
nounced upon beyond all doubt. 

A very clever way to refurbish a black silk 
skirt of good quality, for street wear, is to 
cover it from below the hip to hem by rows 
of fine bias black cloth, cut with a knife into 
five two-inch bands to the knee, and some- 
thing less to the hip Jine. Eight rows will 
be required if the wearer is tall. These 
bands should be separated by almost their own 
width in spaces, and thenstitched on. They 
should all meet on the left, by having two 
ends clipped into a point at the top only, and 
then be joined and pressed. This gives a 
graceful effect at the side and finishes well. 


PIPINGS HOLD THEIR OWN 


Pipings will continue in favor on winter 
gowns, and in satins, velvets or corded silks, 
charming results being obtained with very 
little labor. English velvets with linen backs, 
and pliable ribbed velveteens, offer many 
attractions in the binding of smart gowns 
lately. 








A Well-Kept Shoe 


is a comfort and credit to the wearer. 
A soft, pliable, comfort-giving shoe 
looks better and wears better than 
one that’s stiff and unyielding. 


VI CI Leather 


Dressing 


will not only lish your shoes but 
make them soft. It’s a medicine for 
leather. The ingredients of VICI 
LEATHER DRESSING are used i0 
finishing the most famous shoe leather 
in the world—Vici Kid. That’s alittle 
secret you didn’t know before. There § 
a book full of just such seerets about 
shoes and their care, that you can 
have if you will send us your name 
and address. 


ROBERT H. POERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE SUMMER GOWN AS THE BASIS OF WINTER 
HOME COSTUMES 


We should look over our white veiling 
gowns, as well as all othe: white woolen ones, 
after we are returned to town for the winter, 
and send them off to the cleaners without 
delay, if soiled, They will answer for 
indoor and home dinner gowns capitally. 
Among the pale-colored English velvets we 
shall find the most charming material for a 
Louis xv coat to wear with one of these 
white skirts. With a bit of Bruges or art 
guipure, which we may spare from a bodice, 
and a few rhinestone buttons taken fiom 
something else, there is very little more ex- 
pense to be considered except for the proper 
jnings, etc., if we do our own dressmaking. 
It is far more sensible to utilize summer 
gowns in this way than to carry them over to 
the next season, when they seldom can be re- 
made with any success. 

These remarks bear on light woolen and 
silks principally. Lawns and wash dresses 
are naturally out of the question, | As our 
homes in winter are kept at pleasant summer 
heat it follows that for dinner and home 
evenings such gowns ate very pretty and 
suitable. 


REMODELING THE BODICE 


But one resource we are in possession of, 
and that is the convenience of separate bodices, 
which help us out amazingly both in our 
day and evening toilettes. As they are more 
ot less expensive affairs in the beginning, a 
few hints concerning making them over, re- 
furbishing them into presentable shape after 
summer wear will surely not come amiss, 
Let us imagine having in the early part of 
the season a pretty bodice of cerise, mauve or 
peony pink taffeta, still in a fair condition, 
but dimmed somewhat in color and showing 
plainly its past service. The remedy lies in 
cover ng it with one of the heavy laces in 
vogue, Bruges or art guipure laid on fiat, 
the under silk rendered flat if it happens not 
to be so, and the lace rising no higher than 
the yoke hne, If possible to match the silk 
or procure a lighter shade, do so, and insert a 
shirred or finely tucked yoke, the tucks lapped 
so that no stitching shows, and let the fasten- 
ing be on the left shoulder, The lower 
bodice lace hooks a'so on the left, but only 
slightly off the middle line. If the old 
sleeves are not possible, match the yoke silk 
and supply a new pair, otherwise use the 
original sleeves. Perhaps they will require 
closer fitting, then ring them round with 
narrow ruches of black mousseline de soie 
spaced off to show the silk, which will be 
brightened very much by this treatment. 
Finish the top of lace décolletage and the left 
side edge with the same narrow ruching. 
From the right arm seam drape across the 
half décolletage a scarf of black mousseline de 
soice, and where it fastens place a chou of the 
same. For neck band use either lace or 
silk to match the yoke, shirring or tucking 
it; and at the back, for a few inches, plait the 
silk upstanding, and on the edge let there be 
atiny ruche of black also. This will be 
found to give a great deal of style to the 
bodice and will wear wonderfully well. 
White ends could be used with good effect, 
but of course they would alter the serviceable- 
ness of the bodice and render it fit only for 
fewer occasions, 


WHEN TO BUY 


Wait until crisp autumn weather is set- 
tled, and the spirit of cloth and fur is in the 
air, and the shops are filled with every variety 
of new winter material. Then will French 
models of chic gowns proclaim if not all the 
secrets of new styles at least sufficient to 
guide any woman of taste and judgment in 
the right direction. This truth, however, 
must not be forgotten: The most experi- 
enced buyers on whom importers rely, as well 
as the best-known dressmakers in town, can- 
not make purchases in Pasis with any cer- 
tainty that what they select will take on this 
side of the water, and for that reason what 
stands as the hall mark of smartness on the 
other side may be declined without a thought 
by us, as often happens. 


LITTLE ECONOMICS 


Many an unbecoming bodice belonging to 





a winter gown may be made quite becoming 
by so trifling a change as cutting out a square 
or a V in front, or in both back and front, 
which is very much in vogue at the moment. 
By buying some pretty silks in small checks 
which will accord well with the bodice ma- 
terial, brightening it up decidedly, and making 
two or three chemisettes to change with from 
time to time, we shall be greatly surprised at 
the improvement and equally so at the small 
outlay, for it takes very little silk even if the 
chemisette is tucked fancifully. On the 
neck band of the Paris chemisettes a bow of 
silk is attached in front, quite the size of the 
lawn ones we have been wearing, and that 
gives quite a smart air of itself, if bows 
happen to be becoming. Frequently they are 
not, then try scarf ends. Every one should 
experiment until she find the most becom- 
ing mode of dressing their necks. 


A REIGN OF HEAVY LACE 


Heavy laces, it is safe to say, may be 
counted upon this winter as bodice trimmings 
in combination with woolens, to which they 
will lend a great deal of style, In remodeling 
last year’s cloth gown this fact should be re- 
membered. A bodice, for instance, in any 
of the gray, green, blue or castor-brown 
cloths, may be covered as far up as its décol- 
letage line with one of these laces, or have 
only a lace yoke back and front, or for third 
choice, cover the whole bodice except the 
lower right side with lace. This right side 
then requires a half cloth drapery, that is a 
low neck piece, the top and side of which 
needs a trimming finish. These one-sided 
effects, as a rule, are very trying to most fig- 
ures, but especially so when this one-sidedness 
is introduced into the back as well, Black 
trimming is so much in vogue that preference 
is given to it, particularly on beige and pale 
leaf browns, very light grays, etc. On all 
kinds of evening gowns which are at all 
smart there will be a touch of it somewhere 
on the bodice. In the gown described it fol- 
lows that if black is introduced as a trimming 
on the cloth bodice it should also be repeated 
on the skirt, if any trimming is used at all. 
One-sided draperies fasten on the left side, 
either under the arm or a little beyond the 
middle line, on the left. Some finish is then 
required, and rosettes or pretty bows with or 
without short straps are the favorites, and 
generally selected. If the figure is long- 
waisted several straps of black velvet may 
cross to the opposite side. Again, both fronts 
may be of cloth covered with lace and separ- 
ated in front by only a few inches, showing a 
front of mousseline de soie in citron yellow. 
Bodices have strappings of velvet, chiffon, 
silks and ribbons running in a variety of ways 
across their fronts, ending in bows or rosettes 
with or without jeweled centres. These 
bows appear often down the length of sleeves 
also, but in this case the bodice is of lace or 
some gauze material if not of white batiste 
or organdie, 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


Ig. §332—Ball toilette of very handsome 
silk in a pink mauvetint, covered with 
sprays of pink roses andshadowy violets ; 

a fitted flounce 1s headed with three puffs of 
mousseline de soie, divided with violet ribbon 
velvet, sprinkled with steel spangles and little 
rhinestones every now and then. The low- 
cut corsage is made of plain silk the color of 
the frock, and entisely draped with mousseline 
de soie. At one side the décolletage a large 
soft bow of mousselire de soie, caught with a 
rhinestone buckle, is fastened, and the ends 
gracefully sweep to the bottom of the skirt 
and are finished with a flounce and puffs 
above. Puffed m.ousseline de soie forms the 
sleeves, and on one shoulder a bunch of vio- 
lets is fastened. In the hair three tiny 
mauve tips are worn, with a soft curling 
aigrette above. 

Fig. 5337—Serviceable challie morning 
frock, dark blue background with hair line 
of light blue. Plain seven-gored skirt. Bodice 
made with silk-covered revers and a vest of 
blue silk tucked and frilled. Full sleeves 
cut on the bias and plain blue silk girdle 
fastened with a silver buckle. Sailor hat 
trimmed at the side with chiffon bow and 
quills, 


Fig. 5341—Cariage toilette of silk and 
tissue. Silver gray peau de soie shield shape 
apron front trimmed around with écru inser- 
tion and black velvet ribbon. The silk is not 
seen in the back at all, only the inseition and 
velvet, beneath which covers the deep flounce 
of gray silk gauze sprinkled with gray chenille 
dots and made over pale pink tissue which in 
its turn is put over deeper pink silk. The 
flounce is very full and has a soft billowy ef- 
fect. Sash of gray mousseline de soie quilled 
with the same fastened in a buckle and hang- 
ing to the bottom ofthe skirt. Full vest treat- 
ed same as skirt flounce over which comes a 
Zouave of insertion and velvet. Well fitting 
perfectly plain sleeves of peau de soie. Large 
picture hat of gray chiffon trimmed with soft 
gray feathers. 

Fig. 5342—Black peau de soie—skirt 
heavily trimmed with crépe bands. Bodice 
made with corded yoke of crépe, and crépe 
folds down the front. A crépe fold is gath- 
ered in the centre and reaches down the 
front from the top of the collar to the waist. 
Tight-fitting sleeves with puff of corded crépe 
at the top and plissé of crépe at the hand. 
Crépe toque with wired bows and veil plaited 
in a very narrow space in the back and hang- 
ing not quite to the waist line. I forgot to 
say that the veil has a quarter of a yard fold 
at the bottom made of ciépe and is itself 
made of heavy net. 

Fig. §351—An extremely attractive frock 
of golden-brown grenadine is made over 
mauve glacé silk lining. Riding-habit skirt 
opens on the side and is strapped over with 
two little velvet straps, buttoned down with 
small cut-steel-buttons. The bottom of skirt 
is finished with mauve velvet cords. Tight- 
fitting bodice, over which a little jacket of 
yellow guipure is smartly worn. Around the 
jacket brown chiffon in two shades is effect- 
ively sewn. Girdle of mauve mirror velvet, 
caught with steel ornaments. Plain sleeves, 
with little bias flare cuffs over the hands. 
Toque of chiffon and curled quills, fastened 
in with :hinestone buckle. 

Fig. 5354—Smart skirt of black. mousse- 
line de soie heavily trimmed at the bottom 
with lace flounce and deep insertion of chan- 
tilly and made over blue taffeta. Narrow 
lace bands divide the skirt into panels. 
With this skirt is worn a black taffeta jacket 
corded in blue satin and tiimmed with blue 
enameled buttons studded with rhinestones. 
Coat is cut double-breasted but tight-fitting 
front, Pointed revers and a high collar and 
stock of lace, 

Fig. 5355—French gingham morning 
gown very simple and dainty. Plain skirt 
and perfectly plain bodice. Around the 
shoulders of the latter a mull ruching with em- 
broidered dots is draped, the ruching edged 
with a double ruffle scalloped around the bét- 
tom. Tie in asoft knot at the bust; the ends 
are drawn tight into the sash which is of the 
same mull and tied in a bow in the back, 
Hat of straw and chiffon stuck through with 
quills. 

Fig. 5360— Yachting frock of blue chev- 
iot serge. Skirt made with tucks and a 
fitted flare flounce. Bodice with finishing to 
the marine collar in square fevers tucked at 
the edge. Vest of white flannel fitting the 
figure and tucked collar, the tucks extending 
three inches below the usual neck band. 
Sleeves tucked on the bias. Red surah knot 
tied with black two-inch gros-grain ribbon ; 
patent leather belt and sailer hat. 

Fig. 5361—Dotted black foulard. Skirt 
made petticoat front and trimmed with nar- 
row black ribbon velvet put on in groups of 
three about four inches apart. Running 
straight down the front are three rows of vel- 
vet checked across the others Black mous- 
seline de soie plissé defines the sides of the 
skirt. Beyond the ruffle come three more 
rows of ribbon velvet about one-quarter yard 
from the bottom, and crossing these the rib- 
bon velvet continues all the way around the 
skirt. Bodice trimmed with squares of rib- 
bon velvet. Guimpe of white chiffon; dé- 
colletage defined with a plissé of black with 
shirring above; girdle and collar of white 
satin. Hat of chiffon. 

Fig. 5365—Afternoon frock of white 
mousseline de soie over a figured taffeta— 
blue-black ground splashed over with shad- 
dowy roses and violets. Skirt trimmed with 
black mousseline de soie quilling followed 





with a guilling of black lace. This trimming 
extends up the front and all away around the 
back of the skirt, which is sweeping. Bod- 
ice of plain blue taffeta with white mousseline 
de soie over it, and trimmed with the nar- 
rowest black velvet ribbun put on in double 
rows of two-inch inte:vals. Deep yoke; re- 
vers and jockeys of figured silk like skirt, 
shrouded in mousseline de soie and outlined 
with ruche of black mousseline desoie. The 
yoke is covered with scrolls in tiny quillings, 
and the large white chiffon tie 1s trimmed 
around with black, Sleeves striped with the 
velvet running across, and a ruche from 
shoulder to wrist. Black velvet girdle and 
stiff bow caught with an antique buckle of 
rhinestones. Leghorn hat trimmed with 
pink roses, violets and black velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 5366—Yellow linen morning ces- 
tume. Plain skirt except for a panel 
of embroidery down either front seam, 
beginning narrow at the top and spreading 
toward the bottom, The little bodice fas- 
tens down the back, and under the arms an 
embroidered strip carries out the idea of the 
skirt. Tle neck is cut out and shows a V 
of corded organdie ; high choker of crushed 
white silk. Sleeves trimmed with embroid- 
ery running the length of the arm, and fin- 
ished at the top with square shoulder caps of 
embroidery. The yellow straw hat is worn 
far off the head and trimmed with dull green 
ribbon bows and bunches of grapes. 

Fig. 5371——Cape of brown chiffon. _Lit- 
tle pointed yoke of embroidered velvet with 
three velvet cords extending over the chiffon, 
which is doubled. There are three of these 
ruffles all dipping slightly toward the front. 
At the throat is tied a cream silk gauze bow, 
which reaches half-way down the skirt, and 
is trimmed at the bottom with a plissé of the 
same with tucks above. Frock is of brown 
faille francaise, trimmed with narrow, coarse 
insertion in twine color. Hat of brown, with 
burnt orange and pale yellow rosettes, 

Fig. 5374— White organdie encrusted with 
chantilly and worn over a pink taffeta slip. 
Skirt made in three layers, each piece scolloped 
in the front, the bottom one showing a little 
petticoat beneath edged with insertion. Bodice 
with rows of insertions inlet in the organdie 
down the fronts and a little vest between, 
Puffs of organdie and insertion over the long 
tight-fitting sleeves, collar and girdle of white 
gros-grain. 

Fig. 5376—Maroon Nun’s veiling, hand- 
tucked skirt with cluny insertion put on in 
points between the tuchs. Bodice of tucks 
and insertion to correspond with the skirt. 
Ruby and gold clasps down the front holding 
the bodice tight together. Little revers are 
made of the tucks edged with a narrow blue 
taffeta ruffle, Plastron, stock and tie of blue. 
From the shoulder seam to the first group of 
tucks the veiling is corded. Sleeves of tucks 
and insertion with little insertion caps lined 
with pale blue. Deep lace flounce at the hand 
headed with a narrow maroon velvet band, 
girdle also of the velvet. Hat of blue straw 
and wings. 


PAGE 166 


This model shows such a good style tailor 
frock made of very dark blue cheviot. Plain 
skirt, flaring at the bottom and a little fuller 
than last year’s mode, made with attached 
lining and touching all around. Cutaway 
coat, fastened at the bust with one large but- 
ton. Tail of the coat is seamed from the 
front gore at the waist line. The fronts 
themselves are in one piece. Flat, broad 
roll collar of blue linen. Vest of blue linen, 
with embroidery dots. Plain sleeves, with 
little turn-over linen cuffs. Sailor hat and 
brown chiffon veil. 


PAGE 167 


Luncheon frock of white satin finish cloth. 
Triple skirt, each scant bias flounce tucked 
at the bottom above a deep hem ; about the 
hips there are three tucks. The entire bod- 
ice is corded, and across it there are three sets 
of folds three tucks in each. Venetian point 
insertion forms a yoke, a maltese cross effect 
down the front. Sleeves tucked a little way 
from the shoulder and at the hand where a 
little frill of lace is seen. High collar of 
tucked cloth with a narrow little collar of 
orange mirror velvet. Girdle of the same 
exquisite shade. 
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